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THE GREAT BABY. 


People could or would endure the inconveni- 
ences and deprivations, sought to be imposed 

Has it occurred to any of our readers that | upon them by the latest Sunday restrictions. 
that is surely an unsatisfactory state of society | We who write this, have again and again by 
which presents, in the year eighteen hundred | word of mouth forewarned many scores both of 
and fifty-five, the spectacle of a committee of | Members and Monomaniacs, as we have heard 
the People’s representatives, pompously and | others forewarn them, that what they were in 
publicly inquiring how the People shall be | the densest ignorance allowing to be done, 


trusted with the liberty of refreshing them- 
selves in humble taverns and tea-gardens on 
their day of rest? Does it appear to any 


one whom we now address, and who will | 


pause here to reflect for a moment on the 
question we put, that there is anything at all 
humiliating and incongruous in the existence 
of such a body, and pursuit of such an en- 
quiry, in this country, at this time of day? 

For ourselves, we will answer the question 
without hesitation. We feel indignantly 
ashamed of the thing as a national scandal. 
It would be merely contemptible, if it 
were not raised into importance by its 
slanderous aspersions of a hard-worked, 
heavily-taxed, but good-humoured and most 
patient people, who have long deserved far 
better treatment. In this green midsummer, 


|could not be borne. Members and Mono- 
| maniacs knew better, or cared nothing about 
it ; and we all know the rest—to this time. 
Now, the Monomaniacs, being by their 
disease impelled to clamber upon platforms, 
jand there squint horribly under the strong 
|possession of an unbalanced idea, will of 
| course be out of reason and go wrong. But, 
| why the Members should yield to the Mono- 
imaniacs is another question. And why do 
|they? Isit because the People is altogether 
|an abstraction to them ; a Great Baby, to be 
coaxed and chucked under the chin at elec- 
tions, and frowned upon at quarter sessions, 
and stood in the corner on Sundays, and taken 
| out to stare at the Queen’s coach on holidays, 


jand kept in school under the rod, generally , 


| Speaking, from Monday morning to Saturday 


here is a committee virtually enquiring | night? Is it because they have no other idea 
whether the English can be regarded iu} of the People than a big-headed Baby, now 
any other light, and domestically ruled in /| to be flattered and now to be scolded, now to be 
any other manner, than as a gang of drunk-|sung to and now to be denounced to old 


ards and disorderlies on a Police charge-sheet ! 
O my Lords and Gentlemen, my Lords and 
Gentlemen, have we got so very near Utopia 
after our long travelling together over the dark 
and murderous road of English history, that 
we have nothing else left to say and do to the 


| Boguey, now to be kissed and now to be 
whipped, but always to be kept in long clothes, 
and never under any circumstances to feel ‘its 
|legs and go about of itself? We take the 
| liberty of replying, Yes. 

And do the Members and Monomaniacs 





people but this? Is there nothing abroad, | suppose that this is owr discovery? Do they 
nothing at home, nothing seen by us, nothing | live in the shady belief that the object of their 
hidden from us, which points to higher and | capricious dandling and punishing does not 
more generous things ? |resentfully perceive that it is made a Great 
There are two public bodies remarkable | Baby of, and may not begin to kick thereat 
for knowing nothing of the people, and | with legs that may do mischief ? 
for perpetually interfering to put them right.| In the first month of the existence of this 
The one is the House of Commons ; the other Journal, we called attention to a detachment 
the Monomaniacs. Between the Members of the Monomaniacs, who, under the name 
and the Monomaniacs, the devoted People, quite | of jail-chaplains, had taken possession of the 
unheard, get harried and worried to the last | prisons, and were clearly offering premiums to 
extremity. Everybody of ordinary sense, | vice, promoting hypocrisy, and making models 
possessing common sympathies with neces-| of dangerous scoundrels.* They had their 
sities not their own, and common means of | way, and the Members backed them; and now 
observation—Members and Monomaniacs are their Pets recruit the very worst class of 
of course excepted—has perceived for months SEU En 


past, that it was manifestly impossible that the | ‘ * Volume the First, page 97. 
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criminals known. The Great Baby, to whom 


the free access of working-people on Sun- 


this copy was set as a moral lesson, is sup-| day? Most decidedly so, (Mr. Gamp retires, 
posed to be perfectly unimpressed by the real | much complimented.) 


facts, and to be entirely ignorant of them. So, | 
down at Westminster, night after night, the | Single Swallow ! 


Right Honourable Gentleman the Member | 
for Somewhere, and the Honourable Gentle- 
man the Member for Somewherelse, badger | 
one another, to the infinite delight of their | 
adherents in the cockpit; and when the 
Prime Minister has released his noble 
bosom of its personal injuries, and has | 
made his jokes and retorts for the evening, and 
has said little and done less, he winds up with | 
a standard form of words respecting the 
vigorous prosecution of the war, and a 
just and honourable peace, which are espe- | 
cially let offupon theGreat Baby ; which Baby | 
is always supposed never to have heard before; | 
and whichit is understood to bea part of Baby’s | 
catechism to be powerfully affected by. And 
the Member for Somewhere, and the Member | 
for Somewherelse, and the Noble Lord, and 
all the rest of that Honourable House, go home | 
to bed, really persuaded that the Great Baby | 
has been talked to sleep ! 

Let us see how the unfortunate Baby is | 
addressed and dealt with, in the inquiry | 
concerning his Sunday eatings and drink- | 
ings —as wild as a nursery rhyme, and as in- 
conclusive as Bedlam. 


The Great Baby is put upon his trial. A | 


mighty noise of creaking boots is heard in an 


outer passage. O good gracious, here’s an | 
official personage! Here’s a solemn wit- | 
ness! Mr. Gamp, we believe you have been | 
a dry-nurse to the Great Baby for some 
years? Yes, I have.—Intimately acquainted 
with his character? Intimately acquainted. 
—As a police magistrate, Mr.Gamp? As a 
police magistrate, (Sensation.)—Pray, Mr. 
Gamp, would you allow a working man, a 
small tradesman, clerk, or the like, to go to} 
Hampstead or to Hampton Court at his 
own convenience ona Sunday, with his! 
family, and there to be at liberty to regale 
himself and them, in a tavern where he 
could buy a pot of beer and a glass of gin- 
and-water? I would on no account concede 
that permission to any person.—Will you be 
so kind as to state why, Mr. Gamp? Wil- 
lingly. Because I have presided for many 
years at the Bo-Peep police office, and have 
seen a great deal of drunkenness there. A 
large majority of the Bo-Peep charges are 
charges against persons of the lowest class, of 
having been found drunk and incapable of 
taking care of themselves.—Will you instance 
a case, Mr. Gamp? I will instance the case 
of Sloggins.— Was that a man with a broken 
nose, a black eye, anda bull-dog? Precisely 
so.— Was Sloggins frequently the subject of 
such a charge? Continually. I may say, 
constantly.—Especially on Monday? Just 
so. Especially on Monday.—And therefore 
you would shut the public-houses, and parti- 
cularly the suburban public-houses, against 





Naughty Baby, attend to the Reverend 
Mr, Swallow, you have 
been much in the confidence of thieves and 
miscellaneous miscreants? Ihave the hap- 
piness to believe that they have made me the 
unworthy depository of their unbounded con- 
fidence. — Have they usually confessed to 
you that they have been in the habit of 
getting drunk? Not drunk; upon that 
point I wish to explain. Their ingenuous 
expression has generally been, “ lushy.”—But 
those are convertible terms? I apprehend 
they are ; still, as gushing freely from a peni- 
tent breast, I am weak enough to wish to 
stipulate for lushy; I pray you bear with 
me.—Have you reason, Mr. Swallow, to be- 
lieve that excessive indulgence in “ 


| has been the cause of these men’s crimes? 


yes indeed. O yes!—Do you trace their 
offences to nothing else? They have always 
told me, that they themselves traced them to 
nothing else worth mentioning—Are you 
acquainted with a man named Sloggins ? 
O yes! I have the truest affection for 
Sloggins.—Has he made any confidence to you 
that you feel justified in disclosing, bearing 
on this subject of becoming lushy? Sloggins, 
when in solitary confinement, informed me, 
every morning for eight months, always 
with tears in his eyes, and uniformly at 
five minutes past eleven o’clock, that he 
attributed his imprisonment to his having 
partaken of rum-and-water at a licensed 
house of entertainment, called (I use his 
own words) The Wiry Tarrier. He never 
ceased to recommend that the landlord, 
landlady, young family, potboy, and the 
whole of the frequenters of that establish- 
ment, should be taken up.—Did you recom- 
mend Sloggins for a commutation of his term, 
on a ticket of leave? I did—Where is he 
now ? I believe he is in Newgate now.—Do 
you know what for? Not of my own know- 
ledge, but I have heard that he got into 
trouble through having been weakly tempted 
into the folly of garotting a market gardener. 
—Where was he taken for this last offence ? 
At The Wiry Tarrier, on a Sunday.—lt is 
unnecessary to ask you, Mr. Single Swallow, 
whether you therefore recommend the closing 
of all public-houses on a Sunday? Quite 
unnecessary. 

Bad Baby, fold your hands and listen to 
the Reverend Temple Pharisee, who will 
step out of his carriage at the Committee 
Door, to give you a character that will rather 
astonish you. Mr. Temple Pharisee, you are 
the incumbent of the extensive rectory of 
Camel-cum-Needle’s-eye ? I am.—Will you 
be so good as to state your experience of 
that district on a Sunday? Nothing can be 
worse. That part of the Rectory of Camel- 
cum-Needle’s-eye in which my principal church 
is situated, abuts upon the fields. As I stand 














Charl es Dickens.) 


in the pulpit, I can actually see the p2ople, 
through the side windows of the building 
(when the heat of the weather renders it 
necessary to have them open), walking. I 
have, on some occasions, heard them laugh- 
ing. Whistling has reached my curate’s ears 
(he is an industrious and well-meaning young 
man); but I cannot say I have heard it 
myself—Is your church well frequented ? 
No. I have no reason to complain of the 
Pew-portion of my flock, who are eminently 
respectable; but, the Free Seats are compara- 
tively deserted: which is the more emphati- 
cally deplorable, as there are not many of 
them.—lIs there a Railway near the church ? 
I regret to state that there is, and that I 
hear the rush of the trains, even while I am 


preaching.—Do you mean to say that they do | 
not slacken speed for your preaching? Not in| 


the least.—Is there anything else near the 
church, to which you would call the Com- 
mittee’s attention? At the distance of a 
mile and a half and three rods (for my clerk 
has measured it by my direction), there is a 


common public house with tea-gardens, called | 


The Glimpse of Green. In fine weather these 
gardens are filled with people on a Sunday 
evening. Frightful scenes take place there, 
Pipes are smoked; liquors mixed with hot 
water are drunk ; shrimps are eaten; cockles 
are consumed ; tea is swilled ; ginger-beer is 


75 
loudly exploded. Young women with their 


young men; young men with their young | 


women ; married people with their children; 
baskets, bundles, little chaises, wicker-work 
perambulators, every: species of low abomina- 
tion, is to be observed there. As the evening 
closes in, they all come straggling home to- 
gether through the fields; and the vague 
sounds of merry conversation which then 
strike upon the ear, even at the further end 
of my dining-room (eight-and-thirty feet by 
twenty-seven), are most distressing. [ consider 
The Glimpse of Green irreconcileable with 
public morality—Have you heard of pick- 
pockets resorting to this place? I have, 
My clerk informed me that his uncle’s 
brother-in-law, a marine store-dealer who 
went there to observe the depravity of the 
people, missed his pockethandkerchief when 
he reached home. Local ribaldry has repre- 
sented him to be one of the persons who 
had their pockets picked at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral on the last occasion when the Bishop of 
London preached there. I beg to deny this ; 
IT know those individuals vety well, and they 
were people of condition —Do the mass of 
the inhabitants of your district work hard 
all the week ? I believe they do.—Early 
and late? My curate reports so.—Are their 
houses close and crowded? I believe they 
are.—A bolishing The Glimpse of Green, where 
would you recommend them to go on a Sun- 
day? Ishould say to church.—Where after 
church? Really, that is their affair; not 
mine, 

Adamantine-hearted Baby, dissolve into 


THE GREAT BABY. 


| great attention to drunkenness ? 
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scalding tears at sight of the next witness, 


hanging his head and beating his breast. 
He was one of the greatest drunkards in the 
world, he tells you. When he was drunk, he 
was a very demon—and he never was sober. 
He never takes any strong drink now, and is 
as an angel of light. And because this man 
never could use without abuse; and because 
he imitated the Hyzena or other obscene 
animal, in not knowing, in the ferocity of his 
appetites, what Moderation was ; therefore, 
O Big-headed Baby, you perceive that he 
must become as a standard for you ; and for 
his backslidings you shall be put in the 
corner evermore, 

Ghost of John Bunyan, it iy surely thou 
who usherest into the Committee Room, the 
volunteer testifier, Mr. Monomaniacal Pa- 
triarch! Baby, a finger in each eye, and 
ashes from the nearest dustbin on your 
wretched head, for it is all over with you now, 
Mr. Monomaniacal Patriarch, have you paid 
Immense 
attention, unspeakable attention—For how 
many years? Seventy years—Mr. Mono- 
maniacal Patriarch, have you ever been in 
Whitechapel? Millions of times.—Did you 
ever shed tears over the scenes you have 
witnessed there? Oceans of tears—Mr, 
Monomaniacal Patriarch, will you proceed 
with your testimony? Yes; I am the only 
man to be heard on the subject ; Iam the only 
man who knows anything about it. No 
connexion with any other establishment ; 
all others are impostors; I am the real 
original, Other men are said to have 
looked into these places, and to have 
worked to raise them out of the Slough 
of Despond. Don’t believe it. Nothing 
is genuine unless signed by me. I am the 
original fly with the little eye. Nobody ever 
mourned over the miseries and vices of the 
lowest of the iow, but I. Nobody has ever 
been haunted by them, waking and sleeping, 
but I. Nobody would raise up the sunken 
wretches, but [. Nobody understands how 
to do it, but L—Do you think the People 
ever really want any beer or liquor to driak ? 
Certainly not. I know all about it, and [ 
know they don’t.—Do you think they ever 
ought to have any beer or liquor to drink ? 
Certainly not. I know all about it, and [ 
know they oughtn’t.—Do you think they 
could suffer any inconvenience from having 
their beer and liquor entirely denied them ? 
Certainly not. I know all about it, and I 
know they couldn’t. 

Thus, the Great Baby is dealt with from 
the beginning to the end of the chapter. 
It is supposed equally by the Members and 
by the Monomaniacs to be incapable of put- 
ting This and That together, and of detecting 
the arbitrary nonsense of these monstrous de- 
ductions. That a whole people,—a domastic, 
reasonable, considerate people, whose good- 
nature and good sense are the admiratioa of 
intelligent foreigners, and who are no less 
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certain to secure the affectionate esteem of| in that vast solitude, but at others you do not 
such of their own countrymen as will have the|even catch a glimpse of these imposing an- 
manhood to be open with them, and to trust|chorites of the ocean. You sweep on day 
them,—that a whole people should be judged | after day, week after week, without the sight 
by, and made to answer and suffer for, the most | of ship or land, the very fish refusing to rise 
degraded and most miserable among them, is| and divert your tedium with their gambols, 
a principle so shocking in its injustice, and so | or their inconceivable speed. A flock of pur- 
lunatic in its absurdity, that to entertain it for|suing sea-birds and the antarctic cold are 
a moment is to exhibit profound ignorance of} your only companions by day ; the moon, 
the English mind and character. In Mono-|and stars, and clouds, by night. 
maniacs this may be of no great significance,| With what delight, therefore, do you catch 
but in Members it is alarming; for, if! the first glimpse of land, as you advance into 
they cannot be brought to understand the| more genial latitudes. How airy and inviting 
People for whom they make laws, and if they | look those mountain chains and peaks, that, 
so grievously under-rate them, how is it to|at length, sever themselves from the delusive 
be hoped that they, and the laws, and the | mockeries of cloudland, and firm and real in 
People, being such a bundle of anomalies, | their azure distance, kindle your imagination 
can possibly thrive together ? with visions of new aspects of nature, and 
It is not necessary for us, or for any decent|new forms of human life! How the sea 
person to go to Westminster, or anywhere changes under your prow from the intense 
else, to make a flourish against intemperance. | blue of mid ocean to the green of shallower 
We abhor it ; would have no drunkard about | soundings; how bland breathes the air from 
us, on any consideration; would thankfully |land charged with spicy odours ; how the 
see the child of our heart, dead in his baby | naked tawny cliffs skirting the ocean grow 
beauty, rather than he should live and grow|and grow upon you, and the slender palms 
with the shadow of such a horror upon him, | lift, here and there, solitarily, their leafy 
In the name of Heaven, let drunkards and | crowns into the clear air ; assuring you that 
ruffians restrain themselves and be restrained | you are on the threshold of Indian lands, on 
by all conceivable means—but, not govern, | the native shores of the palm, the cocoa, the 
bind, and defame, the temperance, the industry, | plantain, and the pine. 
the rational wants and decent enjoyments of, ‘There is no place that more frequently 
a whole toiling nation! We oppose those | greets, in this cheering manner, the weary 
virtuous Malays who run a-muck out of the|traversers of the ocean than Rio de Janeiro. 
House of Peers or Exeter Hall, as much as! There are none that are more calculated to 
those vicious Malays who run a-muck out of|delight them. A splendid climate, bright 
Sailors’ lodging-houses in Rotherhithe. We|skies, a magnificent bay, the white walls 
have a constitutional objection in both casesto|and lofty towers of a great city, sur- 
being stabbed in the back, and we claim that | rounded by most picturesque mountains, by 
the one kind of Monomaniac has no more | lovely villas, and plantations of plantain and 
right than the other to gash and disfigure| banana, orange and cocoa-nut palm, and by 
honest people going their peaceable way.|a vegetation new and luxuriant, receive you 
Lastly, we humbly beg to assert and protest | from your sea-prison to all that is beautiful 
with all the vigour that is in us, that the and exhilirating. 
People is, in sober truth and reality, some-! The first point of land that we caught sight 
thing very considerably more than a Great| of was Cape Frio, a lofty bluff on which 
Baby ; that it has come to an age when it stood a light-house, and the white cottage of 
can distinguish sound from sense ; that mere|the keeper. As we drew nearer nothing 
jingle, will not do for it; in a word, that | could exceed the fineness of the approach to 
the Great Baby is growing up, and had best |this capital of the Brazils. Bold ranges of 
be measured accordingly. |mountains in extremely varied forms, and 
——$_$____ lovely islands studding the ocean at their 
TWO DAYS IN RIO JANEIRO. | feet, with palms showing themselves on their 
ridges, welcomed us to land, and made us 
Ir there be one luxury in this world|think of the wonder and enthusiasm with 
greater than another, it is that of coming to| which the first discoverers must have ap- 
some fine tropical country after a dreary sea-| proached these shores. As we glided along 
voyage ; and if there be one sea-voyage more | on a splendid day, beautiful peeps of country 
dreary and monotonous than another, it is that lat the feet of the hills, with villages, and soli- 
across the South Pacific from Australia round | tary cottages, and country houses built in a 
the Horn. <A voyage into the Arctic regions | quaint and antique style, raised every moment 
may be more savagely cold, but it has more! our desire for a further acquaintance with 
variety. You have, at least, bears, seals, ice-| these elysian scenes. The entrance to the 
bergs, and northern lights to vary your views ;| bay was guarded as it were, by islands right 
but the long five-thousand-mile track from and left, and by rocky hills of a most bold 
Australia to the Horn has often none of these.|and abrupt character. To our left lay two 
Sometimes you are treated toa few icebergs | remarkable islands, Rodonda, so called from 
slumbering, as it were, in a sublime isolation! its very round form, and Raza, on which 
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stands a lighthouse. The mountains, parti-|fagades of public and private] buildings, inns, 


cularly on the city side, were extremely bold, | hospitals, arsenals, academies, monasteries 
’ ’ >| ? ’ ’ 


and those on the very verge of the bay were 
strangely broken up, and, as it were, clustered 
together. Amongst these towered conspicu- 


ously the one called the Sugar-loaf from its | 


smooth and conical form rising perpendi- 
cularly from the water nine hundred feet 
high. To all appearance its summit must 


be inaccessible ; yet not so, for we were in- | 


formed that a party, including an English 
and an American lady, not long ago scaled it, 
carrying up a tent and all the requisites for 


a gay picnic, and there spent not only a jovial | 


day, but also passed the night. They had to 
be pulled up and let down by ropes in some 
places ; but such matters are trifles to the 
mountain-climbing ladies of English blood or 
descent. 


These rocky hills on the margin of the bay | 


are backed by much loftier ones, actual moun- 
tains, which are spurs of the mighty Andes, 
which ascend higher and higher towards the 
interior. High above them all towers the 
Corcovada, a huge square-headed moun- 
tainous crag, shooting up like some tower of 
the ancient Anakims, and the Gavia and their 
neighbouring heights look sublimely down on 


the noble bay of Nitherohy, or the Hidden | 


Water. This range forms also a grand back- 
ground to the city, and at its feet, some four 
miles beyond this, lies the emperor’s palace 
of Boa Vista. ‘The hills on the opposite 


side of the bay are very fine, and near the 
entrance very bold too, having amongst them 


also a sugar-loaf. 
the shores and on islands in the bay; the 
chief, Fort Santa Cruz, on the right hand 
as you enter, where all ships passing in 
or out are hailed, aud required to give an 
account of themselves. 

As you advance the city opens gradually 
upon you imposingly, stretching along the 
shores, and crowning sundry hills, with its 
white-walled and red-tiled houses, its churches, 
convents, and fine terraces ; and the town of 
Praia Grande, or the Great Strand, on the 
Opposite shores, at a distance of several miles, 
extending along its fine crescent-shaped shore, 
amongst lovely hills and woods, completes one 
of the most enchanting panoramas in the 
world. At night, both Rio—or properly, St. 
Sebastian—and Praia Grande, are extremely 
well lighted with gas, and the effect is 
magical. Long circling sweeps of lights, all 
apparently on an exact level, and at regular 


lutervals, present the illuminated outlines of | 


the towns on both sides of the bay. Above 
these starlike dottings, the illumination is 
extended according as the streets and houses 
ascend the sides and crown the summits 
of the hills. 

_ By day, the eye wanders from the won- 
deriul group of cones, peaks, and broken emi- 


nenuces hear the mouth of tie bay, up to the! 


lotte ‘oy j 
lotty Corcovada; and thence, to the dense 
expanses of red-tiled roofs, the long white 


There are several forts, on | 


and colleges of Jesuits, the domed towers of 
|churches, intermingled with pleasant hills 
‘and deep-green masses of evergreen foliage. 

Rio is a city of two hundred thousand 
people, and presents a lively scene of varied 
nationalities and costumes. Black, and white, 
‘and tawny faces vary the aspect of the 
throngs on the quays, the ample squares, and 
streets. Vessels of war, English, French, 
and American, lie off the town ; further up 
a numerous assemblage of vessels of com- 
merce and small craft shows itself behind the 
Isle of Cobras. Steamers are continually 
plying across to Praia Grande, or downwards 
to Botafogo, whence gay music often sounds, 
Strong, active, merry-looking Africans, all 
islaves, but looking not a whit depressed by 
their slavery, pull your boat to the quay, 
where very motley groups surround you, 
and all sorts of cards are thrust into your 
hands by the touters of inns, and vendors of 
all imaginable things, from ships’ stores down 
to straw-hats and drapery, teather flowers 
and stuffed birds. Numbers of very blue 
cards offer you “ wines, spirits, tobacco, 
cigars, soap, and groceries of the best deserip- 
tion.” Others kindly invite you to the Hotel 
Pharoux, the Exchange Hotel, in the Rua 
Direita, kept by your countrymen, Mac- 
dowall and Loader, and greatly frequented 
by the English merchants. Others entice 
you “to the Duck,” and like genteel esta- 
blishments. 

Intending to make our way to the Hotel 
Pharoux, a large house facing the quay, and 
looking just like one of the great hotels on 
the Rhine, having its name blazoned in 
French, English, and Portuguese, along its 
front between numerous rows of windows, 
we found ourselves officiously attended by a 
waiter-looking personage, who on stepping 
on land, instantly, to our great astonishment, 
seized our hands in a most familiar manner 
and exclaimed, “ How d’'ye do? Glad to see 
you in Rio!” Preceded by this very ami- 
cable gentleman, we advanced into what we 
thought the Hotel Pharoux, but which turned 
out to be ashop, where our guide, with pro- 
found bows and most gracious smiles, begged 
us to survey his establishment, and honour 
his Magazine by an order. We made arapid 
retreat, and perceiving a large French-looking 
staircase, at the back of the huge pile of 
building, ascended successfully into the inn. 

Here we seemed at once transported to the 
European continent. There were the same 
groups of tables ready spread for lunching, 
or dining & la carte ; the same sort of people 
seated at some of them ; the same buz of con- 
versation, in various languages, going on; the 
same French waiters, French dishes, French 
wines; the same half shabby, half gentle- 
manly host, paying no apparent attention to 
| the guests, or the business of the house ; and 
| the same lady-like young hostess, very slim 
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and very brunette, seated at her bar, or desk, | 
in the table-d’héte room, receiving and issuing 
orders, issuing bills, which looked astounding 
as calculated in ries and milries, and talking, | 
not Portuguese, but French all the time. 

Here we made a superb dinner, enlivened 
by superb Chateau Margaux, and followed by 
a superb bill, and then proceeded to arrange 
for the night ; but now the prospect was not 
equally superb. We were assured that every 
room was occupied but one, and to obtain a 
glimpse of this, we followed a waiter along a} 
number of great, desolate galleries and pas- | 
sages, up one pair of great stone stairs, and 
down another, through a variety of rooms, in 
some of which ancient negresses seemed to| 
be getting up a wash, in others cooking ap- 
peared to be in progress; in one, an invalid | 
negro man, with his head tied in a handker-| 
chief, was sitting on the floor ; and in another, 
we surprised several young women, who, from 
dress and features, might have been sisters to 
the hostess. Herea little p lump black-pudding | 
had reared itself on end, and turned itself into | 
a negro child, which came and, seizing one of 
our fingers, grinned merrily in our faces, 
showing a dazzling row of white teeth ; and 
here a little white child in petticoats, was 
playing with a cavi, or some such creature, 
about as big asa hare, and which our dog 
seemed very much inclined to treat as one. 
At length, after passing through various bed- | 
rooms and bath-rooms, we reaclied a large and 
lofty apartment, occupied with much lumber, 
and no beds at all; and with a very dusty, 
dirty floor. At this we shook our hes ids, but | 
the waiter assured us that before night the | 
lumber would be removed, and beds laid on | 
the floor for us; and, probab ly for a great | 
many other gentlemen, as people arriving 
must sleep somewhere, We thanked him for | 
his offer of such ample accommodation, and | 
so much good company, and made our way | 
to the Exchange Hotel, where we found ad-| 
mirable arrangements, clean private rooms, 
clean beds, a first-rate cuisine, and numbers 
of Englishmen, ready to give us all sorts of| 
information about the city and the country, | 
and the bill not half so superb. 

Issuing from our excellent inn to survey 
the town, we still felt ourselves on the Eu-| 
ropean continent, and not in South America, 
so completely do Europeans take their habits | 
and their architecture with them to every re- | 
gion of the world. Here were the tall white | 
houses, with many windows and red roofs, 
the narrow streets and ample squares, the 
rude paving, the huge arched entrances 
into huge heavy quadrang gular courts, the 
eburches and the cathedral, “with tall towers, 
capped with small Turkish domes, their 
doors thrown open, and mass celebrating; the | 
pealing of the organ, and the odour of incense; 
a misericordia, or religious hospital, at your | 
elbow, and an old gray convent perched on 
the hill above you ;—all was just as it might 
have been in almost any Catholic country on! 
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the continent of Europe. Here, in fact, walked 
along the Catholic priest, and the shaven friar. 
Here was one ecclesiastic, bearing aleng the 
insignia of the church, and there an official, 
with a bag, and a silver (or plated) rod, beg- 
ging for it. 

‘lhe greater part ot Rio being built on the 
levels at the feet of the hills, presents to the 
eye, from any of the immediate eminences, 
one dense mass of red roofs. It seems as if 
you might walk right across the top of the 
houses from one side of the city to the other ; 
and, indeed, the streets are wonderfully nar- 
row. They are paved with a slope from each 


| side towards the middle, and along the mid- 


dle runs a line of flagstones, which, in wet 


| weather, is, in fact, the kennel ; and becomes 


a little river in heavy rains. The carts and 
carriages as they traverse these streets, run 
with one wheel on this row of flagstones, and 
the other on the pavé, so that you have con- 
stantly to cross the street to pass these vehi- 
cles, some coming one way, and some another. 
Most of the shops in these streets have no 
glass windows, but three or four tall doors, 
which all stand wide open in the daytime, 
just like some of the shops seen in Pompeii ; 
and, indeed, the Roman character is retained 
by the Spaniards and Portuguese, not only in 
their language, but in many other ‘particulars. 


| One of the first things which strikes you is, 


that the houses are all roofed with the genu- 
ine Roman tiles: and this is universal all 
over the dominions of both the Spanish and 
Portuguese races in South America. They 
are found, not only in Brazil, but in Peru, 
Chili, Paraguay, and Mexico. You have the 
stout, old, red, flat tile, with flanged edges, 
semicylindric tiles being laid over the flanges 
of each two adjoining tiles, wel imbedded 
in mortar, so as to make a most solid, endur- 
ing, and ’ waterproof roof. The projecting 
eaves of those old Roman roofs are generally 
painted in bright colours, and have a pic- 
turesque effect. You see the Roman spirit 
not only in these roofs, in the forms and red 
colour of their pottery, in the narrow streets 
and open shops, but also in the aqueducts, 
which bring down the water from the moun- 
tains, There is a noble aqueduct here which 
has quite a Roman look, as it crosses the 

valley on its lofty solid pillars, and which the 
inhabitants tell you was made by the Portu- 
guese ; for they are as careful to distinguish 
the Portuguese and the Brazilian eras, as 
brother Jonathan is to distinguish the days 
of the United States from those of the old 
Britishers, before the Independence. In the 
centre of most of the squares stands a massive 
granite fountain ; which, however, has very 
little effect on the eye, as the water is not 
thrown up into the air, but gushes out of taps, 
and sluices in their sides. Rio, in fact, is ex- 
cellently supplied with water. At almost 
every corner ofa street, there is a brass tap to 


| which you see the negroes very constantly 


applying their mouths. 
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Any one coming hither, who looks for 
melancholy, haggard and despairing counte- 
nances, backs scored with the lash, and limbs 
crushed and crippled by brutal treatment, 
looks in vain, and wonders. He beholds, 
instead, a swarming throng of Africans, 
men, women, and children, constituting two- 
thirds of the population of the place, all 
vigourous, healthy, merry, and alert. No 
portion of the inhabitants appears more 
care-free, none more at home; and, cer- 
tainly, so far as physical development goes, 
none equal to them, except Europeans, who 
reside or visit there. ‘The blacks are a 
fine, healthy, athletic, race, far superior to 
the native Brazilians of Portuguese descent. 
The latter are, generally, a very slight- 
built, and even feeble-looking, race. Many 
of the young men surprised me by the small- 
ness of their stature, the slightness of their 
build, and the narrowness of their chests, 
The boys, too, had a spider-like lightness and 
fineness of frame. I never saw anything like 
it ; one English school-boy would have made 
three of them. The same peculiarity character- 
ised the women, though they exhibited, gene- 
rally, finely-traced and delicatefeatures. ‘They 
strike me, generally, as an almost Lilliputian 
race. But the negroes, men and women, were 
a stout, active, vivacious people. I noticed 
amongst the men, some of the most Hercu- 
Jean figures that I ever saw, and I was as- 
tonished at the stature of some of the women, 
who must have been full six feet. There 
were evidently two very distinct varieties of 
the negroes, one being said to come from 
Congo, the other from Mozambique. One 
portion were of a dusky sooty black, the other 
of a rich dark copper-colour, and the skins of 
these were peculiarly fine and glossy. In 
figure, bearing, and fresh roundness of limbs, 
they might be pronounced handsome, although 
that compliment could not be extended to 
their faces and woolly hair. 

The negroes, or the labourers of the place, 
were everywhere. Yousaw them by scores 
in the shops, sitting at different employ- 
ments. ‘Tailors sat to their work on chairs, 
and not, as with us, on their boards cross- 
legged. Negroes were boatmen, porters, 
paviors, labourers of all kinds; and in all 
departments, they appeared contented and 
even jocund. The women kept the stalls at 
market, and carried fruit, and fish, and vege- 
tables, all over the city. You encountered 
them in groups everywhere, and everywhere 
they were gossipping together, with a degree 
of ease and leisure that amazed me. No- 
body seemed to hurry, or interfere with them. 
With their baskets on their heads, or rested 
on the pavement, they were holding the most 
animated dialogues, with loud voices, man- 
ners most unrestrained, and with exuberance 
of jest, and sarcasm, and laughter. Their 
wrists profusely ornamented with bracelets 
of coloured beads, chiefly red and blue, their 
necks with chains of the same, their ears well 


loaded with gold, or gilt ear-rings. They 
gesticulated, waved their hands, quite with 
an oratorical air, clapped them occasion- 
ally loudly, amid bursts of merriment, as in 
triumph over their fellow-disputants. 

Abhorring, as I do, slavery, as a violation 
of every right of humanity, I could not but 
come to the conclusion, that the Brazilians 
must use their Helots better than Brother 
Jonathan does his. True, I did not go up 
the country, to behold the condition of the 
slave on the sugar and cotton plantations ; 
but, wherever 1 did see it in the planta- 
tions in the vicinity of the city, the negroes, 
men and women, appeared just as well-con- 
ditioned. We came continually upon groups 
of them at work in the fields, but we saw 
neither whip, nor driver ; and ever and anon 
in some retired nook, we found troops of 
women collected about a spring with their 
washing, who were all laughing and chatter- 
ing as noisily as so many magpies. Neither 
could I perceive the same marked aversion to 
the coloured race as in the United States. 
I saw blacks in the steamers, crossing to 
Praia Grande, seated amongst the whites, 
quite at their ease, and observed numbers of 
negroes amongst the city guards, 

The manners of the negro porters are 
very amusing. You see them discharging 
the cargoes of ships. The moment they 
get their load upon their heads they begin 
to sing some old African ditty, and con- 
tinue singing often in a sort of recitative, 
till they deposit their burden in the ware- 
house, It is the same as they carry lug- 
gage or other articles along the streets. I 
saw four men carrying a piano on their heads, 
two other negroes following behind to relieve 
the others in turn. They had each a rattle 
in their hands, in form precisely like the 
rose of a watering-pan, and containing a num- 
ber of small pebbles. As they went along 
they not only sung a tune, but danced to it, 
beating time with their rattles; yet it was 
wonderful to see how perfectly steady they 
managed to keep the piano, while they were 
all the time capering and making the most 
antic movements. They go bare-headed under 
a sun that would strike down a white man 
with coup de soleil, aud their hair is cut very 
short. ‘lheir power of balancing—especially 
tall jugs—on their heads is amazing, and that 
even in very little children. 

Our time being short, we exerted ourselves 
to see as much of the city and neighbourhood 
as possible, and the numbers of calashes or 


fiacres which stand in the public squares, © 


vehicles particularly light and upright in form, 
drawn by handsome mules, and omnibuses 
also drawn by wules, and running to all parts 
of the city and environs, enabled us to 
accomplish a good deal. One of our first 
achievements, however, was to ascend the 
Morro do Castello, or Flag-Staff Hill, which 
rises in the very centre of the town. There 
we had a most magnificent panoramic view. 
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At our feet lay the wide extent of city,— 
gardens green with the giant foliage of the 
bananas, and where the cocoa-palm lifted 
aloft its feathery head interspersed amongst 
red roofs and airy spires. On one side the 
mountains rose grandly, the noble aqueduct 
spanning the valley betwixt them and the 
town. On the other lay the bay, the whole 
circuit of which embracing an extent of a hun- 
dred miles, was visible from this spot, with 
the villages and country houses on _ its 
shores. Nothing can exceed the courteous- 
ness of the people of Rio to strangers, and 
we had here a particular instance of it. The 
keeper of the telegraph station, as we were 
wandering round, came out and most politely 
invited us to walk into his garden, and what- 
ever plant or flower we particularly admired, he 
broke off a blossoming twig and presented it 
tous with the most graceful bow and smile. 
Amongst these were fiowers of the tiglia, the 
pimento, and the pomegranate. But he ob- 
served us noticing a cluster of mormohn 
apples, or, as Dampier styles them, inummy- 
apples. These cluster around the top of the 
stem, which appears like that of a tall, 
slender palm which has had its head cut off 
and only an odd straggling leaf or two left. 
These apples, as they are called, are much 
larger than real apples, of the yellow colour, 
and with something of the flavour of 
the melon. Our courteous telegraph-officer 
no sooner saw our eyes fixed on this singular 


fruit, than, hastening for a long pole, he 
climbed up an adjacent tree and poked some 
of them down for us, presenting them with 


all the grace of a nobleman. We could not 
help querying whether a group of foreigners 
would have met with such an official in our 
own country. 

And yet we soon found some of our own 
countrymen as eager to oblige us. We 
found ourselves in the Passeio Publico— 
the public gardens—or promenade. This lies 
at once close to the city, at the feet of beau- 
tiful hills, and one side open to the bay. It 
is planted with tropical trees of great variety, 
and next to the bay is a noble promenade, to 
which you ascend by a flight of steps. It thus 
commands a full view of the gardens, and of 
the bay, the waves of which come dashing up 
splendidly against its outer wall. It is paved 
with alternating black and white marble; at 
each end stands a beautiful pavilion, and at 
intervals, along the parapet-walls, stand taste- 
ful gaslights. 

It is a spot admirably adapted to all the 
purposes of public enjoyment, fétes, concerts, 
galas, and promenades. The emperor was 
having the whole of the gardens fitted up 
with gas; and seeing two workmen engaged 
in laying down the pipes, we at once set them 
down for countrymen. 

They told us they were Scotchmen from 
Glasgow, and finding that we were English 
strangers, at once quitted their work to show 
us the place. They pointed out such of the 
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trees as they had learned the names of, and 
amongst them the custard apple. There was 
ripe fruit upon the trees, and the young 
Scotchmen said, “Pelt away at them—any- 
body does that here.” As we declined to 
“pelt away,” however, in a public garden, they 
themselves gathered sticks and stones and 
sent them into the trees in good ear- 
nest, But the trees were tall, and they 
did not succeed. “Off with your shoes, 
Sandy, and up and throw some down,” said 
one to the other. No sooner said than done. 
Sandy ascended a tree with the agility of a 
monkey, and soon sent down stores of fruit. 
We did not, however, find these custard 
apples much to boast of. They resemble an 
orange in size and form, but are, when ripe, 
nearly black. Their rind is tough, and the 
interior is filled with a muddy-looking pulp— 
rather insipid—in which are abundance of 
seeds of the size of small beans of a spicy 
flavour, which the people eat with the pulp. 
Our Scotchmen informed us that when they 
had completed their contract, they meant to 
proceed to Australia. 

Quitting them we made an excursion in 
the opposite direction to see the emperor’s 
palace, near San Christovao. An omnibus 
conducted us to the spot, proceeding over a 
green where hundreds of negresses were busy 
washing and spreading their linen on the 
grass, while black babies lay and kicked up 
their heels in the sun at their sides, and troops 
of bigger sable children tumbled.about on the 
green sward, Our way then led through ex- 
tensive suburbs and past pleasant villas, 
over a level country for four miles. We 
found the palace situated in a beautiful coun- 
try, amongst quiet hills, with fine ranges of 
mountains on either hand, We passed through 
a handsome gateway at the commencement 
of the demesne, but unconnected with any 
fence, the whole seeming to lie quite open to 
the public. Over the gateway were placed 
vases with living aloes and pine-apples in 
them. The gates were of gilt-bronze, and 
beautiful, with the royal arms in the centre. 
A paved road led up a gentle ascent, through 
an avenue of fine mangueira-trees, dark and 
rich of foliage. The house consists of two large 
square masses of building tinted of a pale 
salmon colour, ornamented with Doric 
pilasters, and surmounted by a balcony, on a 
level with the second story; the roof flat, 
and enclosed by a stone balustrade. These 
two buildings are united by a lower one of a 
different character. A fine Roman gateway 
in front appeared never to have been used, 
but to be falling into disorder, the drive 
from the palace to the highway, passing not 
through it, but by it. 

As we approached, the emperor and 
empress in a carriage drawn by four hand- 
some mules, and attended by a number of 
guards in blue uniform, mounted, passed us. 
Their imperial highnesses returning our hat- 
homage, as George Fox would call it, with 
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the greatest courtesy. One of our party, an 
American, refused, and lifted his straw-hatted 
head as high as possible. Don Pedro, how- 
ever, deserves a passing salute, especially 
from Englishmen, who are received and treated 
by him with every mark of favour. Indeed, 
he appears thoroughly popular amongst his 
own subjects. 

Englishmen abound and flourish here. The 
merchants of our nation are amongst the 
richest people at Rio; and as we walked back 
again at leisure, many of their villas were 
pointed out to us, being for the most part 
the finest to be seen. These villas are situated 
in beautiful grounds and gardens, where 
every tree, shrub, and flower are such as are 
known to our eyes in England only in the 
finest conservatories. Statuary and fountains 
make pleasant these gardens, and you may 
imagine the deliciousness of an evening 
scene there, such as Von Martius has 
described :—* The mimosas have folded up 
their leaves to sleep, and stand motionless 
beside the dark crowns of the mangueiras, the 
jaca-tree, and the etherial jambos. Some- 
times a sudden wind arises, and the juiceless 
leaves of the acaju rustle; the richly- 
flavoured grumijama and pitanga let drop a 
fragrant shower of snow-white blossoms ; the 
crowns of the majestic palms wave slowly 
over the silent roof which they overshadow, 
like a symbol of peace and tranquillity. 
Shrill cries of the cicada, the grasshopper, 
and tree-frog, make an incessant hum, and 

roduce by their monotony a pleasing me- 
aciale. At intervals, different balsamic 
odours fill the air ; and flowers, alternately 
unfolding their petals to the night, delight 
the senses with their perfume. Now the 
bowers of paullinias, or the neighbouring 
orange-grove,— then the thick tufts of 
eupatoria, or the bunches of the flowering 
palms, suddenly bursting, disclose their 
blossoms, and thus maintain a constant suc- 
cession of fragrance, while the silent vege- 
table world, illuminated by swarms of fire- 
flies, as by a thousand moving stars, charms 
the night by its delicious odours.” 

We returned into the city through the Rua 
do Ouvidér, the most wealthy street in the 
capital, abounding with the shops of jewellers, 
goldsmiths, drapers, and milliners. Here, 
instead of open fronts, there were splendid 
plate-glass windows, and a great display of 
wealth and French tradespeople. We saw, 
also, two or three shops of old books, but 
were not able to discover one shop for the 
sale of new ones. The Brazilians, like their 
cousins, the Portuguese, are more addicted to 
concerts, theatres, and assemblies, than to 
reading, except that of newspapers, which 
are numerous, and contain light literature. 

After refreshing ourselves at our inn, we 
were strongly recommended to go to the opera, 
to hear the prima donna, Signora Castillioné, 
in La Semiramida, She appeared to be a 
wonderful favourite ; but not having come on 
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shore with opera dresses, we had no desire to 
be turned back ; the fate‘of some of our more 
adventurous fellow-passengers ; the etiquette 
of such places being as rigorously enforced 
here asin Paris or London. We contented 
ourselves, therefore, with witnessing the re- 
opening of the Imperial Chapel, after a 
general repair, the whole front and towers 
being illuminated, and mass going on inside, 
amid the thundering din of squibs, crackers, 
and explosions of powder in various forms, 
making noise enough for a great battle. An 
odd idea of Christian worship ! 

The next morning we took a stroll through 
the public market, which adjoins the Lago do 
Pago, or Palace Square. A market is, in every 
foreign country, an interesting spot, but espe- 
cially in a tropical one. We found this most 
amply supplied with fowls, fish, vegetables, 
and fruits ofa great variety of kinds; monkeys, 
parrots, and other birds. The fish were of 
numerous sorts and sizes, from one kind as 
large as a large pig, down to shrimps. There 
were prawns like small lobsters and a beauti- 
ful array of dolphins. Yams, potatoes ordi- 
nary, and sweet ones, oranges in endless 
abundance and of the most delicious ripe- 
ness, sweet lemons, guavas, pitangas, custard 
apples, figs, bananas, both ripe and green, for 
exportation ; fruit of the egg-plant, bread- 
fruit, vegetable marrows and quashes innu- 
merable ; mormohn apples, loquots, onions, 
garlic and shalots, with their stalks woven 
into long pieces of matting, on which they 
hung like tassels. In fact, the supply of all 
sorts of vegetables was most affluent. But 
the vegetable which excited my curiosity 
more than all the rest, was a species of green 
juicy stalks of about a yard long and three 
inches in diameter. These lay in heaps, and 
the market people were busily peeling off 
their outer coats, soft and succulent, till they 
left only a sort of cylinder of pith about an 
inch and a half in diameter. They were 
bought up as fast as they were ready, and I 
found that they were the extremity of the 
flowering stems of the carnéuba palm (cory- 
phera cerifera), which is considered one of the 
greatest luxuries of the table. 

One of the most interesting objects con- 
nected with Rio is the botanic garden. Its 
magnificent avenue of palm-trees, its foun- 
tains, its trees and flowers from all the finest 
climates in the world, growing in the open 
air; its profusion of fruits—oranges, lemons, 
citrons, bread-fruit, bananas, grapes, &e.—the 
assembled luxuries of nature from her most 
favoured regions—make it a scene scarcely to 
be paralleled. Unfortunately, it is situated 
ten miles from the city, and our limited time 
compelled us to a shorter excursion. This 
was across the bay, to Praia Grande, whose 
white walls and back-ground of woody hills 
looked very attractive from the city. And 
we could have scarcely made a happier choice. 
It was not here that “distance lent enchant- 
ment to the view.” The beauty increased on 
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closer inspection. Along the finely-curved | and we again issued into the hot sun of the 
shore, for more than a mile, stretched a line |least shaded street of Praia Grande, where 
of lovely villas, each standing in its garden ; | the negro was sweltering and singing under 
and the glare of the sun, broken by a row of| his load; where knots of old black women 
dark, thick-foliaged mango-trees, the fruit | sat on the scorching, dusty pavement, amidst 
yet hanging young and green amid the leaves. | their baskets of bananas and oranges ; where 
hichever way we turned we literally found | dead fish almost seethed in the lazy waves 
ourselves in one of nature’s paradises. Sun | that brought them to the shore ; where negro 
and breeze played on the broad waters; and brats tumbled about in the dust, without 
the distant city wore its brightest look. As any superfluity of raiment ; and where, finally, 
we here sauntered along, one pleasant house the steamboat came pufling up, to carry us 
after another gave us glimpses into the) back to town. 
gardens behind, and the forest hills which; The land breeze, next morning, at six 
overlooked them. These villas are generally | o’clock, bore us out to sea; and thus termi- 
built with a forecourt, or screen, on columns,|nated our two days in Rio—two of the 
through which you catch a glimpse of statues, | pleasantest, sunniest, most fragrant and golden 
fountains, and garden seclusions of the most| days that we ever spent in any quarter of 





inviting description. We followed a quiet) 
lane leading beyond the village of St. Do-| 
mingo, and soon found ourselves in a region | 
of wooded hills, and valleys running every | 
way amongst them, in which stood other | 
isolated country houses amid their orange 
groves, interspersed with lofty clumps of| 
cocoa-nut palms, and the broad waving| 
boughs of the verdurous bananas. Here, 
sloped down green crofts from the woods, 
and here, over hot and sunny swells, spread 
fragrant plantations of pine-apples, many of 
them golden with ripeness, and gushing with | 
their fruity aroma. Solitary winding lanes 
and little footpaths teeming with the most 
prodigal vegetation, all new to our eyes, all 
studded with gorgeous flowers—Thunbergias, 
Paullinias, and still more brilliant, but to us | 
unknown species—all speaking of tropical | 
grace and luxuriance, led us between these | 
different estates to still new scenes of retired | 
beauty. At one moment we heard the dis- 
tant roar of the ocean, and caught a sight of | 
its flashing billows; at another, we were | 
gazing up into steep hills buried in a perfect | 
chaos of hanging boughs and blossoms. The 
figures of the negro labourers at work on the 
plantations, or bringing baskets piled with 
fruit down from the hills ; the women wash- 
ing by some old shadowy well, or spreading 
out their linen on the grass in embowerec 
orchards, completed the tropical character of 
the scene. The huge cactus—a perfect tree 
in size, the intense colour of the flowers on 
the wild bushes, or growing under their shade 
—blue, and scarlet, and orange—and the 
brilliant deep-blue butterflies, large as your 
outspread hand, and some of them having 
their wings studded, as it were, with jewels 
—the largest and most magnificent creatures 
of their species in the world—were all evi- 
dences of the affluent nature of the Brazils. 
Reluctantly we turned away from those 
elegant abodes, with their delicately tinted 
walls, their vivid frescoes, and their broad, 
shady verandahs, trellised with clambering 
vines ; from the overshadowed cottage, whence 
came the sound of music and of a pleasant 
voice ; from the open windows, at which sate 
dark-eyed but delicately-featured maidens ; 





the world. 

But others of our fellow-travellers had their 
two days, as well as ourselves. Why not ? 
And four clever youths spent them as fast 
young Britons often do on such occasions. 
For them, the Hotel Pharoux spread its 
beds on the floor of the lofty lumber-room, 
and its table in the lofty saloon; for them, 
a splendid carriage, drawn by four spirited 
mules, and driven by a splendid Jehu, in 
bright blue uniform, and cocked hat, and 
feather-bush, like any field-marshal, whirled 
them to all the wonders of the place; for 
them, the palms of the botanic garden waved 
over a champagne luncheon al fresco; for 
them, the Signora Castillioné trilled, at the 
opera, her most entrancing airs ; and foreign 
friends, most cordial and kind, most mousta- 
chioed and mellifluous, started, as it were, 
out of the ground, and supped and sung with 
them at the delightful Hotel Pharoux. 

“ At six o’clock, gentlemen, on the second 
morning,” said the captain, before leaving the 
ship, “I set sail positively.” At eight o’clock, 
on the second morning, the four jovial youths 
woke up, looked out, and saw no ship! Rapid 
was the race to the quay. “A boat! a boat! 
twenty pounds for a boat! ”—the cry of the 
old Thames parrot—was heard once more on 
the strand of Rio. A score of boats, manned 
with two score of negroes, dashed their bows 
together on the beach. Away flew two of 
them with our heroes, negroes pulling, sails 
bending to the breeze. Was it a day or an 
age that that chace after the missing ship 
endured? Ten long miles the sons of Congo 
pulled, and still no ship. Yes! there she is! 
—but, to the pursuers’ eyes, with all canvas 
stretched, and running before the breeze. It 
was not so, however ; for British captains have 
bowels of compassion. We lay to, with sails 
backed, and waiting in impatient patience. 

As the boats came dashing up, what rows 
of merry faces, peering over the tall ship’s 
side! What kind greetings! “What! so 
soon?” How are all friends in Rio ?” 

Silent, sullen, and angry, mount the delin- 
quents, and are received amid the sharp 
raillery of more prudent men. Reader! 
didst thou ever see a picture of the Prodigal 
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Son? There, thou hast four in one frame. 
Ulysses had his lotus-eaters, who forgot their 
ship and country. There sit four forlorn 
ones, minus forty pounds per man! That, 
also, is a tale of two days in Rio. 


ON THE DOWNS. 


T wave lived on the Downs from boyhood— 
by which I mean the Berkshire Downs, not 
those in the Channel; and the period of ju- 
venescence, not the revolving object that 
marks the highway for the ships—and know 
every molehill betwixt Marlborough and 
Streatley. They form a vast expanse of undu- 
lating grass, interspersed with young plan- 
tations or great patches of gorse, and still 
more rarely with a single stunted thorn ; a 
region where, in moonless nights and chill 
November fogs, men have been often lost 
and found stone dead days after, though they 
themselves were born amidst the wastes, in 
some of our small hidden villages which the 
well-pleased traveller comes on unawares, In 
snow time these mishaps are very frequent; a 
score of places all about, are shown, where the 
starved tinker lay for days in the deep drift, 
and where the winding-sheet wrapt round 
the Swindon carrier ; and always in the turf 
a long green cross is dug for In memoriam. 
But, in the summer, these bleak and windy 
Downs are paradise to butterfly and bee, and 
all who love sweet savours and soft airs; 
they slope up from the broad rich counties 
underneath ; and all along the verge, for many 
miles, the prospect is most fair. The teeming 
fields that fringe the banks of the Thames are 
thickly set, on either side, with halls and 
pleasant parks; the oldest churches in the 
land are there, with towers and steeples gray, 








and gaudy vanes above them, glimmering 
amidst the belts of wood like stars, See, 
from this heathy knoll lies Alfred’s birth- 
place, westward ; and further to the right, 
old Abingdon; beyond which, hidden by the 
hill, is Oxford, a great crowd of towers and 
spires ! 

Still more to westward, and beneath us 
still, ran the old Roman road, the highway 
once perhaps of Cesar’s legions ; from here the 
startled herdsman might have marked their 
burnished eagles, and spear and helmet flash- 
ing back the sun. Upon our Downs, too, there 
are yet huge camps, miles round, with difficult 
fosse and rampart trebly piled, where Dane 
and Saxon struggled for the isle; and high- 
built barrows, lofty mounds of green, the 
burial-places for the victors’ bones: we dig 
them—impious work—from time to time, and 
find old swords and armour, Roman coins, 
and bits of what, maybe, were Roman noses: 
and over all now dance the little fays, or 
seem to dance, in many a verdant ring, and 
bloom the gay down-flowers, red and blue: 
the shepherd's thyme, too, and the shepherd’s 
weatherglass, that — to the sun and shuts 
torain. The spreading mushroom loves dur 


Downs the best of all; the tufted plover 
pipes along our leas; the quail, though not in 
such great flocks as Israel saw, the dottrel, 
the moor buzzard, have their haunts amongst 
us, and the kite with hovering wings. 

Along the summit of our range a level road 
of grass runs, banked on either side, for thirty 
miles—the British ridgeway that once led 
from Streatiey, the chief town of the Atre- 
batii, to their great temple at Stonehenge : it 
passes by the high Cuckhamsley Hill that 
crowns the Downs—a lonely barren place 
(save for a young plantation) where once was 
a vast market held, until King James the 
First, to benetit a favourite lord, removed it 
to the town four miles away, in those good 
old Protectionist times of his. On these 
same Downs the Cross of Christ was planted 
first in England; under this same hill, 
King Cwichelm, our first Christian king, 
was buried. Beside the hill, and parallel to 
the ridgeway—along which now, instead of 
naked Britons, pass huge droves of cattle out 
of Wales to the Saltmarshes—there runs the 
Devil’s Ditch ; it is but five feet broad, and 
for what purpose made, except to mark the 
boundary of neighbour states, we cannot 
guess ; but the people ascribe it to his Satanic 
majesty, who dug it in one night for twenty 
miles, and afterwards, scraped his spade upon 
the summit of the Dowas, whence rose Cuck- 
hamsley. So we have enough to think 
of here—Britons, Danes, Saxons, Romans, 
Christianity, and the Devil: and moreover, 
in the level bottom eastward, Cromwell en- 
camped after the field of Newbury, and the 
next night the Loyalists occupied his ground. 
King Charles took up his quarters by the Ye, 
in this our own dear village, and supped, I 
doubt not well, with Bishop Goodman. Save 
for these wondrous memories of theirs, our 
Downs were little else but pasturage for 
sheep until the last half century. At Lisley, 
eighty thousand sheep have in one day been 
penned, and for two days before its market 
all the air is white with dust and loud with 
barks and bleats, and every wayside hedge is 
fringed with wool. We ourselves, indeed— 
the inhabitants—were almost unknown to 
the general public before that time ; two or 
three musty antiquarian societies, and that 
small portion of the sporting world that 
affects coursing—for nowhere is such coursing 
as with us—held us in praise and honour ; 
but it was reserved for the present century 
to thrast upon us greatness and publicity, 
and make us in return (you may be sure) a 
source of veryconsiderable profit. Our Downs 
are now, in fact, the haunt of what Bell’s 
Life calls the Fraternity, and what people 
generally call the Betting Ring. They arein the 
hands of the hon. the members of the Jockey 
Club, of the owners of racehorses and of 
their administrators and assigns—which ob- 
viates using disagreeable expressions—the 
private and public trainers, studgrooms, 
stableboys, and touts. The Downs, indeed, 
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have not changed masters, but considerable race like the Derby, when you know he has 
tracts of them have become—by sufferance, no chance with Sharpshooter; don’t intend to 
payment of rent, or tribute of manure—most |run him ; and must needs pay twenty-five 
excellent and extensive galloping grounds. pounds forfeit?” “Sir,” says he (and he 
Between Paddington and Didcot, among | will tell you the whole truth if there is no 
your fellow travellers in the railway carriage, | professional reason for adopting a contrary 
is pretty sure to be one at least of these | course), “one does pay a good many twenty- 
gentry ; an owner about to make a secret! five pounds in this world for the mere satis- 
trial between two favourites ; a tout whose | faction of being in with a good un!” This 
object is to prevent it being secret ; or a sport- | gentleman, it will be observed, is an acute 
ing gentleman of some sort bound for the) philosopher; he is also a consummate man 
Downs, to pick up, generally, information. | of business, and after the Derby is run next 
If you make a remark upon the weather| Wednesday, will be worth twenty thou- 
being favourable at last to the country at) sand pounds, or remain no worse than at 
large, all these three classes will reply: “ Ah, | present. But here is the crack, Sharpshooter 
it'll make the ground deuced heavy for the | himself, about to take his second gallop; not 
Bath races, though.” They are like engaged | a large horse he looks, and hampered with a 
young ladies, and care nothing for any subject | weight of clothes—yet see what he shall do! 
unconnected with the ring; they are full of| Three other (unclothed) horses are placed at 
the most solemn and sacred facts respecting | equal distances of about half a mile apart ; 
the Brother to Boiardo, imparted to them in| the hindmost starts with the favourite at full 
confidence by parties who ought to know; if| speed, and gets him into his stride at once ; 
you get very intimate with the two latter) when they arrive opposite the second horse, 
kind, they will perhaps permit you to stand, he takes up the running, and so on to the 
in for a good thing, upon the payment of a| third, who finishes, and is also beaten off: 
fiver or a tenner—which last is a bank-note | these three animals have been kept entirely 
and not a musical performer—according to} for the use and benefit of Sharpshooter for 
the prospects of success, The higher members | the last three months, Let us come as close 
of this profession, it may be observed, are| to him as the jock will let us—and that is 
continuously sucking cane-tops and handles | not very close, for how does he know but that 
of hunting-whips, while the inferior orders| we have laid a plum against him, and are 
devour vast quantities of straw. | compassing his death 1—and listen with what 
Let us accompany any of these to the chief evenness he breathes ; scarcely a sign of that 
exercising ground upon the Downs any sum- | long course of his at fullest speed. What inde- 
mer morning between nine and twelve. It is | fatigable pains have been expended on his 
common to several trainers, and the various | training, what watch has been kept upon his 
bodies of cavalry keep pretty wide apart. | slightest change, what close precaution now 
Most of the horses are in a complete suit of | over his safety, closer as the day draws near ! 
embroidered clothes, with coverings over the | To hurt that horse, ever so slightly, and to 
head and ears, and little gaiters above their | be detected by his stable, would be a murder 
fetlocks ; they are entered probably in ap-| matter for the coroner ; two strong men and 
proaching race-meetings, and are sweating | a savage bulldog are his companions every 
down every ounce of superfluous flesh ; where | night. 
parts of their natural coats are to be seen,| He has been attended from his birth like a 
they shine like mirrors ; those without clothes | young prince, by lords in waiting and grooms 
start with one of these from under the hill,)of his chamber; his noble owner, so proud 
and race with them at utmost speed for dis- | was he of possessing a colt by Musketeer out 
tances varying from half a mile to two miles ; | of Popgunetta, gave a party to commemorate 
the trainers watch their every stride, and|his foaling ; his fashionable arrival was also 
notice an improvement or something wrong, | in the Morning Post, for he was entered for 
as the case may be. |the Derby after next, in the first month of 
These men have all one wary and impassive | his existence; at that miniature period he 
look; dressed, too, almost exactly alike, with | began to be calculated upon, and hedged 
a white silk scarf pinned with a horse’s foot, | about, and stood in with, and made a good 
and trousers tight to the leg. Some have the | thing of, until this present time, when he has 
morning papers in their hands, and are com-/| reached the culminating point of the “ perfect 
paring their books with the latest betting ;| certainty” of his stable. In some little shel- 
some are what is called letting out at their | tered paddock about one of our Down villages 
jockeys for misconduct, which they accomplish | he enjoyed a mother’s love and the tender 
with much energy and varied epithet ; and) solicitude of his trainer; as soon as hay and 
some are standing with their legs very wide | bran and corn began to be palatable to him 
apart, doing nothing particular—except of| he got them; when he became bored with 
course the suction before alluded to. jmilk and domesticity they were withdrawn 
We have an acquaintance of some years} from him; when he was yet a yearling, his 
with this particular gentleman, and are privi-| education was not neglected; a halter was 
leged to address him: “Why, Mr. Chifney,| cunningly contrived about his head, with a 
do you enter that little horse of yours for a'ring through it in front, and the youthful 
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Sharpshooter was “lunged,’—that is to say, 
was made, at the end of along rope, to gyrate 
in great circles on the Dowus; afterwards he 
did this with cloths and blankets flapping all | 
around him, to accustom him to civilisation | 
and wearing apparel. The next scene of this 
strange history exhibits him with a dumb- | 
jockey on his back—an artless and honest | 

ersonage of wood, by whom he is trained to 
fold his head up properly, and to submit | 
himself to control; then he is ridden by a} 
child of eight or nine, whose every other word 
is an oath, and of a countenance, not roguish, 
alas! but absolutely felonious; or by adwarfed 
and stunted creature who is the child grown 
up—the personification of cunning and secre- 
tiveness. There are exceptions, of course, | 
even among racing stable-boys: but, if either | 
phrenologists or physiologistsare to be trusted, 
there are very few. Come with me into| 
Sharpshooter’s own town and see the knots of 
idlers in its streets, the insolent leer, the 
bold dishonest eye, the hair cropped closely 
about the mere rim of forehead, and you do 
not need to hear the filthy talk, nor to mark 
the waistcoats reaching to the knees, in order | 
to recognise these genuine offspring of the 
turf. ‘Lhey are originally brought from far 
and near on account of their small stature, | 
and, after having served honestly, some few | 
of them get places as stud grooms; the 
majority, however, when too big to ride, are | 
turned away to shift for themselves—which is 
hard on them, and a good deal harder on the 
world at large. 

But, let me return to Sharpshooter, whom I 
left on the exercising ground, with a heavy bit 
in his mouth and a light rider upon his back, | 
somewhere about the fifteenth month of his 
existence. He is rubbed down in the morning 





by two valets, and taken out in his gay rai- | 
ment on the Downs from nine to twelve ; and 
if he takes a sweat or gallop, he is rubbed | 
down on the ground itself, in a house built 
for that especial purpose, lest he should suffer | 
from catarrh ; he is rubbed down when he 
goes home, and he is rubbed down when he 
retires to his clean and well-spread couch ; 
and he has a posset if it is supposed to be | 
desirable. When the Downs themselves too 
are too hard for his delicate winged feet, a 
spacious strawyard is allotted to him. Upon| 
the whole, I wish, in this Christian country, 
that one-half the pains to make him a good 
horse were spent in the attempt to make our 
fellow countrymen, foaled anywhere and 
lunged nowhere, good men. In return, at 
two years old, our friend Sharpshooter is ex- 
pected to win his race, and from that moment 
he is before the public, a dazzling but pre- 
carious investment ; he becomes the theme 
of half the mess-tables in England and its 
colonial dependencies, the boast of Berkshire 
yeomen, and the hope of his owner and a 
crowd of backers, as the possible winner of 
the Derby. From that day, also, he is the 
feared and hated of thousands, and the object 





of conspiracy among not afew. Previously to 
the great event it is necessary that his epeed 
and endurance should be tested by some 
severe trial. On the ground where we first 
became acquainted with him we saw him but 
in the company of his equals, or of those who, 
though far older than himself, had failed in 
acquiring a reputation ; behold him now as 
he appears at the private trial. 

His owner brings down with him from 
town some racer, twice the age of our young 
friend, accustomed to the shouts of applausive 
hundreds on many a successful course, and 
with all the contempt that a favourite of the 
country always feels for a debutant. At three 
or four o’clock in the May morning these 
two, with their trainers, owners, and two 
trusty jocks, are on the Downs; the boys 
who rode the horses thus far—lest they should 
blab the secret—are locked up in the rub- 
bing-house upon the ground, which has no 
windows ; the high gorse all about, is carefully 
searched for touts—poor wretches who have 
passed a prickly night in this pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties—whom, if the 
searchers find, they drive away with whips. 
Sharpshooter beats the “old ’un” in the com- 
monest of canters, and home the conclave ride 
right merrily. Nevertheless, on one of the 
high downs, some tout, more cunning than the 
rest, lies on his crouching belly, and through 
a telescope sees what he wants to see, That 
very day, he, or that little bird the lark, 
mayhap reveals the secret. The telegraph to 
town is worked, and the odds fall from five 
to three to one. 

To this purpose are our Downs now chiefly 
turned ; a strange conclusion has their history 
led us to—from the bare Briton to the clothed 
horse. I will but add, that if “the crack” 
be said to be “amiss” (her sex forbidding it), 
and gets a sprain (just over her left shoulder), 
and does not run at Epsom after all, our 
Downs are not to blame, whoever is. 


THE MASQUE OF LIFE. 
Tue poor are growing poorer, 

And the rich are growing richer ; 
The cannibal clothier fattens upon 

The lean and hungry stitcher : 


The mountains of gold which some have roll’d 
From above, around, and under, 

Burn gloomy-bright as a comet at night, 
And should make men weep and wonder. 


Ghastly is the Dance of Death, 
Ghastlier the Dance of Being— 

A Masque fantastical and strange 
To the hearing and the seeing. 


One man lies on pulpy down, 
Another lacks a bed ; 

One man eats and drinks his fill, 
Another hath not bread, 


The pale women in the factories, 
The children dwarf'd and ugly, 

Dives (within his counting-house 
Secure) surveyeth smugly. 
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They cry, * We rot in these dark dens ; 
He careth not a tittle : 





They cry, “ We swoon with toil ;” but he 


Thinks Ten Hours’ work too little. 


Ghastly is the Dance of Death, 
Ghastlier the Dance of Being— 

A Masque fantastical and strange 
To the hearing and the seeing. 


Lo! here comes a reverend Doctor, 
In the midst of all our troubles, 

Wrangling and grimacing wildly 
Over his own learned bubbles. 


And he mingles with the Masquers, 
And he dances, and he sings, 

Scribbling on the eternal Heavens 
His grotesque imaginings. 


Meanwhile, in the lanes and alleys, 
Souls are slain for want of teaching, 

Which might all have sung one tone 

Of round music, had they known 
More of love and less of preaching. 


Ghastly is the Dance of Death, 
Ghastlier the Dance of Being— 
A Masque fantastical and grim 
To the hearing and the seeing. 


Here’s a woman deck’d with pearls, 
As with stars the midnight sky, 

Clad in smooth and warm excess 
And soft superfluity. 


Here's another, hung with rags 

As with weeds of snaky motion, 
That clasp some mouldering palace wall 
On a deserted shore, and crawl 

Idly upon the idle ocean. 


Here’s a thing that’s half a saint, 
Half a soldier, all a monarch, 

Weighing down a people’s life, 
Yet a most embodied Anarch. 


Like a bloodhound, lean and fierce, 

He gnaws Europe ; yet his curship 
Talks of God in every act, 

And blasphemes him by such worship. 


Well, who’s next? Oh, here’s a flaring 
Bonnet Rouge ; no mortal stiffer 

In maintaining his own rights, 
And beheading folks who differ. 


Let those last two pair together, 

With a death’s head for a crown 
And a thigh-bone for a sceptre, 

And they'll dance the nations down. 


Ghastly is the Dance of Death, 
Ghastlier the Dance of Being— 
A Masque fantastical and wild 
To the hearing and the seeing. 


Next we have a little statesman 
Of pacific disposition, 
Frowning like a very Mars, 
And talking of his warlike mission. 
After him there comes a trader, 
Bowing till he makes you sick, 


While he vends you a slow poison 
Of red-lead and turmeric. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
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| Here’s a lord with Sunday club, 


Bright and light, to lounge and lunch in, 
Closing up the wayside shop 
Where the poor man used to stop, 

To drink his beer and eat his hunch in. 


Here’s a set of idle fellows 
(Wrongfully call’d democratic), 
Inaugurating their Republic 
By breaking glass with stone and clubstick, 
Up from basement-floor to attic. 


Let them mingle with the Masquers, 
And with shouting shake each rafter: 
In the midst of so much sadness, 
These wild knaves but move our laughter. 


Dost thou see this man? The morning 

| Of his life was hard, stern work, 

And the evening closes round him, 
Desolate, and bare, and dark, 


| All the toil and sore endeavour, 
The sharp fight fought every day, 
Leaves him still the same grim foeman 
Now that he is old and grey. 


Seest this other man? Birds dancing 
In the heavenward breath of Spring, 

Perfumed flowers in shelter'd gardens, 
Brooks that leap, and laugh, and sing: 


Butterflies within the sunshine, 
Living in one smile of Fate, 

Knowing but the world’s adorning, 
Are the symbols of Azs state. 


Let both mingle with the Masquers, 

And dance on. These sharp extremes 
Are the miserable nightmares 

That behag our waking dreams. 


| But the earth is slowly ripening, 

| Like a great fruit in the sun, 

j And will learn some better dancing 
| Ere the centuries are done. 


ROBERTSON IN RUSSIA. 


Monsieur Ropertson, whose acquaintance 
| we made some months ago, and who was then 
introduced to us as an artist in ghosts, 
| practising in Paris at the close of the last 
century, has to say, that he was not only 
'a manufacturer of phantoms, but was a 
| Power of the Air in another sense, as one of 
{the most successful balloon travellers of his 
|own time, and that he did not —_—_ in 
| France only, but raised ghosts and ascended 
| to the sky in many countries. He spent 
| seven years in Russia; and, of Russia as it 
j}was fifty years ago, he tells a trustworthy 
tale. 

Inducement enough certainly there was 
for Monsieur Robertson’s expedition to St. 
Petersburgh and Moscow. Since Peter the 
Great had decreed civilisation to his empire 
or his capitals—perhaps we may as well say 
only to his capitals—every effort had been 

made to carry out his design by encouraging 
the visits of Italians, Germans, Frenchmen, 
or any other foreigners who had wits, or the 
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credit of wits, to bring into the country. Men 
eminent in any way were lavishly remune- 
rated by the court of St. Petersburgh, and 
actively supported by the servants of the 
court, The Russians had very nearly every- 
thing to learn, and in the opinion of Monsieur 
Robertson, were destitute of any great power 
of intellect. They seemed to him light- 
minded and superficial, anxious to maintain 
the greatest possible show of knowledge, 
interrupting with an eternal “I know,” any 
information that was being given them ; but 
more capable of maintaining a sham of know- 
ledge, than of supporting the weight of the 
real thing itself. Their princes too had a great 
faith in the abilities of foreigners, When afoul 
ditch about the Admiralty was being arched 
over, somebody suggested to M. Robertson 
that there was a good site furnished by 
the new ground for a coffee-house. The em- 
peror Alexander, who stood near, asked, 
“Who proposes to establish that?” “A 
Frenchman, sire.’ “ A Frenchman! I agree 
to that. Anything buta Russ. The Russians 
can do nothing properly.” Frenchmen, there- 
fore, Italians, Germans, and Englishmen, 
were encouraged to settle in St. Petersburgh. 
If they had anything to teach the town; and, 
above all, if they had anything with which 
to amuse it, they went to Russia to make tole- 
rably certain fortunes—and returned to their 
own countries to spendthem. M. Robertson, 
at the instance of the Russian ambassador in 
France, M. de Marcoff, resolved to go with the 
stream offortune-hunters into the dominions of 
the Czar. No balloon ascent had ever been 
witnessed at St. Petersburgh, and there was 
nothing in those days like a well-managed 
balloon for travelling upon the road to for- 
tune. M. Robertson’s receipts by one ascent 
in a strange town several times exceeded a 
thousand pounds. 

M. Robertson landed at St. Petersburgh 
in the year eighteen hundred and three, 
while people were still talking mysteriously 
of the assassination of the emperor Paul 
two years before, and when the young and 
popular Alexander was new to the throne. 
Paul had expected his fate, and had en- 
deavoured to avert it by erecting for himself 
the palace of St. Michael near the summer 
garden : an imperial gaol, surrounded by moats 
and drawbridges, with loophole windows 
through which sunlight dribbled, never 
shone, and maintained always as if in a 
state of siege. Nevertheless, it was within 
this palace of St. Michael that Paul was 
assassinated. In M. Robertson’s time it 
was the part of a good Parisian to believe 
as he believed, that the English government 
had part in the crime. Nobody holds that 
opinion now. The czar was a victim to 
the wrath of his nobles, whose will was 
accomplished by the hand of the most phy- 
sically powerful among their number, pro- 
bably at that time the strongest man in 
Russia, the count Orloff. Of him it was 
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said that he could bend the thickest nail into 


a ring about one finger. The count strangled 
his master, not—as Robertson reports the 
story—with a piece of British linen, but with 
an imperial scarf; and when the work was 
half done, it is said, took it off because the 
spangles on the scarf were an impediment, 
and cut them away with his sword while the 
ezar fled, to crouch vainly in abject horror 
underneath a table. Alexander his successor, 
as all the world knows, waited—hoping that 
extremities might, perhaps, not be proceeded 
to—in a room below ; he was the first who 
received the report of the conspirators; he 
assisted in declaring that his father had 
been killed by an apoplectic stroke ; and he 
afterwards kept the murderers as friends and 
advisers near his throne, 

A friend of Robertson in St. Petersburgh, 
the painter Orlosky, was rival to count 
Orloff in the character of Hercules. Orlosky 
was a Pole, hating the Russians, and allowed 
to express his contempt for them freely to 
the czar, his patron. He was considered the 
best painter in St. Petersburgh—his style 
something resembling that of Horace Vernet 
—and was a colossal man, generally to be found 
in a morose state under the influence of ardent 
spirits. It is said that Orlosky once called on 
the Duke Constantine when he was out ; and, 
instead of writing his name in the visitors’ 
book, took up a baker’s shovel that lay 
near, twisted it into a knot, and told the 
porter to give that to the grand duke. He 
did so, and Constantine immediately asked, 
“ How long is it since Orlosky called?” 

M. Saucesotte, the czar’s dentist, was a hos- 
pitable entertainer of all his countrymen: to 
him and others, as well as to his own shrewd- 
ness, Robertson was indebted for the discovery, 
that he must, if he would prosper, do at St. 
Petersburgh as the St. Petersburghers do, that 
is to say, make all the display possible. Hotels 
in any decent sense, there were at that time 
none. He lost no time, therefore, in becoming 
tenant of the largest house he could find, at a 
rental of some five hundred pounds a year, and 
set up a carriage wherein he and his family 
might enter their appearance properly among 
the loungers in the Newsky Perspective. 

The aspect of the St. Petersburgh streets 
did not please M. Robertson. All who can 
afford to ride, he says, and many who cannot, 
would consider it a degradation to be seen on 
foot. There is a roll of carriages along the 
road and no life on the pavement. Sucha 
thing as a street-boy singing his young Rus- 
sian version of Susannah don’t you cry for 
me, or whistling anything corresponding to the 
chorus out of Vilikins, was never to be seen: 
there were no organs (blessed exemption) ; no 
bands, tumblers, or street amusements of any 
kind whatever. A boutisnik (a policeman)at the 
corner of most streets was bound to see the 
peace kept, in other words, to extinguish out- 
door life entirely. In the theatre there was the 
same uncomfortable chill. All expression of 
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dissatisfaction was forbidden. The shops did| would not suit the magician’s apparatus ; 


not improve one’s spirits; they were hung 
with emblems ; and, at the corner of his own 
street M. Robertson was annoyed by the 
presence of an establishment festooned with 
shrouds. 

In due time the new-comer made arrange- 
ments for his first balloon ascent. M.Sacharoff, 
a distinguished chemist, was appointed to 
accompany him, and they ascended from the 
gardens of the School of Cadets, in presence of 
a vast crowd, on the evening of the last day in 
June. A little table had been fixed against 
one side of the car for the use of M. Sacharoff ; 
who, when he entered, spread his papers 
on it and began to read them. ‘the perfect 
smoothness of the upward motion through 
the air is illustrated by the fact that M. 
Sacharoff was not in the least aware of the 
balloon’s having started until his companion 
peinted to the Neva far below. When a 
balloon rises above the clouds, they are seen 
from above rolling in high cones upon each 
other, and appear like mountains tumbling 
down with a swift fall to overwhelm the 
earth: while the balloon traveller fancies 
himself fixed immovably in space, and if 
it be his first trip, for the first time 
knows what perfect silence is. When the 
balloon has risen to a great height in the air, 
the uneasiness felt by most aéronauts is com- 
pared by M. Robertson to the sensation of a 
man who holds his face in water; the chest 
dilates, and any attempt to swallow a small 
piece of bread is vain. On the occasion 
of this first ascent from St. Petersburgh 
a speaking trumpet was carried by M. Sacha- 
roff, with which he began to make experi- 
ments as the balloon descended. Shouts 
directed into space were lost, those directed 
against the earth were echoed and sometimes 
returned with a vibration that affected sen- 
sibly the ear. Thereupon M. Robertson re- 
ported to the St. Petersburgh Academy of 
Sciences, that the idea of man’s power to 
divert rain or storms by the communication 
of violent shocks to the atmosphere, say by 
the discharge of cannon, was confirmed. So 
that if this ingenious aéronaut were still alive, 
there can be little doubt that he would be 
found backing the theory of a French 
chemist who only the other day wrote a 
learned essay to demonstrate that the siege of 
Sebastopol is the true cause of this year’s 
anole spring. 

Monsieur Robertson descended in the 
gardens of the general Peter Demidoff, sixty 
miles from St. Petersburgh, and was hospit- 
ably received by the ladies of the mansion. 

The magic lantern business experienced at 
the outset a slight check. 
Robertson had concluded his entertainment 


with a homage to Napoleon, at St. Peters- | 





a change was, for this reason, made in the 
picture to scarlet, for the sake of brilliancy. 
The result was a commotion among the 
police. The czar shown in the colours of 
a Jacobin? Siberia for sucha crime! The 
governor of the town threatened nothing 
less, if the offence were repeated. The exhi- 
bition was for some days closed by authority. 
The exhibitor was called upon to submit to 
the police a catalogue of all his phantoms ; 
there being no freedom allowable in Russia 
even to a shadow. M. Robertson was for- 
bidden to make profane copies of the image 


|of a ezar again, and his ghosts were made 


to feel the pinch of a strict censorship. 

The show, however, soon recovered from 
the shock, and was visited by all the nobles in 
the town. It was indeed subject only to one 
other drawback, and that but a slight one. 
The entrance passages were lighted with a 
liberal supply of tallow candles ; and, after the 
company had all passed in, these candles 
invariably disappeared! The company had 
to make its exit in the dark, ora fresh set of 
candles had to be supplied. The help of the 
police was at last sought, and spies were 
set in the passage; whereupon it was dis- 
covered that the thief was a mason, who, 
being caught with a candle end in his mouth 
and beaten, confessed that he had break- 
fasted heartily at the expense of M. Robertson 
ever since the beginning of his exhibition. 

While telling this story of the mason, 
Monsieur Robertson states his impression 
that the noble classes fasten with no less 
avidity on richer fare. He thinks that they 
must eat much, not only on account of 
climate, and to pass time, but also because of 
the poor quality of half the food of a country 
which is in some parts so infertile that, as 
Forster relates of his travels in Siberia, cows 
may be seen who have nothing but morsels of 
dried fish for their fodder. As for the 
thievery, that was as characteristic then as it 
is now. ‘The Russian tradesmen, after goods 
were bought changed them by sleight of hand, 
if the face of the customer were for a minute 
or two averted ; and, in the case of those very 
candles which the mason stole, and which 
were bought by the hundred pounds at a 
time, M. Robertson discovered quite at the 
last that, while using every precaution he 
could think of, he had been cheated of five 
pounds in every hundred, by the dexterous 
slipping of a five-pound weight under the 
scale. 

After he had spent some time at St. Peters- 
burgh, the showman journeyed to Riga, and 
there made a balloon ascent, which has 


At Paris M.| been described in Kotzebue’s Recollections 


of a Voyage in Livonia and Italy. From 
Riga he went to Vienna; and thence re- 


burgh it was thought proper to put Alexander | turned to Moscow, and his account of travel 


in Napoleon’s place. The young Czar Alex-| 


ander always wore a dark green coat, and 


is, that—pretty much as at present—there 
are only two roads, namely those joining 


dark green reflects so little light that it! the capital to St. Petersburgh and Warsaw ; 
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that these roads when he travelled them were 
vaunted as they now are, but then certainly 
with less justice; and that they were 
formed of logs laid over the unprepared 
soil, which was often boggy, and the slipping 
of a log sent fountains of mud playing from 
time to time over the horses, and some- 
times over the travellers too. At the post 
houses there was no civility for any one who 
was not in authority. It was a common 
thing for travellers to be detained for three 
days at a single stage; dirty beds, and 
what seemed to be then the only food pro- 
curable by travellers in the interior of Russia, 
coffee and eggs, being freely at the service of 
impatient men, but not a horse, though there 
might be a dozen horses idle in the stables. 
The excuse was that they were commanded 
by some great man who in any moment 
might appear. At the government stations, 
whenever a passport had to be examined, it 
was kept for hours unless relieved by a bribe. 


Out of the high roads nothing was to be| 


found indicative of life or civilisation but vil- 
lages of log huts, that were in fact villages of 
tents, these huts being removable tenements, 
bought complete at fairs and markets, and 
conveyed on carts by their purchasers to 
the spots on which they were to be pitched. 
A man might sell his house if he pleased, and 
often did so; in which case the purchaser 
would come with a cart to carry it away. 

M. Robertson returned to St. Petersburgh 
at Christmas, and was in time to see the 
benediction of the Neva. Few things attracted 
more of his attention than the extravagance 
of the dress worn by the ladies, when they 
rodeabroad to show themselves on the Newsky 
Perspective. One lady’s dress would sometimes 


be worth eight hundred pounds—how many | 
serfs? There was also the utmost rivalry for | 


the display of wealth in carriages and harness, 
On New Year’s day M. Robertson and his 
wife went to the imperial ball. Three 


or four thousand persons were invited to| 


this annual entertainment—no person of any 
account in the town being overlooked. The 
crush of ladies in the direction of the young 
ezar—a rather profligate married Adonis of 
the age of twenty-five—was a most noticeable 
feature in the evening’s festival, The next 
thing noticed was the splendour of the impe- 
rial table, laid with covers for three hun- 
dred guests. It recalled to his memory a 


feast still more gorgeous and profuse in its | 


display, at which a table spread with rich 
crystal and costly porcelain for four hundred 
guests of the director Barras proved upon 


comparison with the czar’s table, that a 
republican can dine more splendidly than | 


the most absolute of autocrats. Another 
thing to be noticed, and discovered to the cost 
of their life by not few Europeans, was the 
heat and closeness of the unventilated rooms, 
and the fearful contrast of temperature out of 


doors. M. Robertson had friends who were 
killed by it. 
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For, it should be understood, that to secure 
warmth in-doors the Russian nobles, know- 
ing nothing about what is wholesome or un- 
wholesome, indulged in double windows, 
double doors, closed chimneys, and the 
stoppage, with sand, of every crack that 
could admit the air. There was a French 
comedian, M. Frogére, in great favour with 
the emperor, who amused him off the stage 
|with mimicries and buffooneries; for, says 
M. Robertson, a man with a puppet in 
his hand had only to pull the string and 
earn more money and applause than was 
to be got at St. Petersburgh from any 
benefaction to the human race. One day 
M. Frogére was dining with a party at a 
country house near St. Petersburgh, when his 
presence suggested the idea of getting up, at 
}once, a little comedy. The only difficulty 
| was that the season was severe, and that it 
would take two or three hours to heat the 
}room in which the comedy would have to be 
performed. So much delay would spoil the 
entire plan, and it was about to be aban- 
doned, when the host suddenly declared that 
he had solved the difficulty. He would 
guarantee them a warm room in_half- 
|an-hour. Accordingly, he caused all the 
serfs, labourers, and mechanics in the neigh- 
| bourhocd to be hurried into the cold saloon, 
‘and, when it was quite full, shut all the 
|doors, and left the poor men to establish 
|a black hole for half-an-hour—in his own 
| phrase, to communicate their heat to the at- 
|mosphere. The doors were then thrown open, 
the serfs were ordered to make a precipitate 
| retreat; the smell they left was disguised with 
a profusion of choice perfumes, and the guests 
entered, clapping their hands with delight at 
feeling the warm air and smelling the sweet 
incense. So, they shut themselves up com- 
fortably in the warm, poisonous air, and 
played their little comedy. 

On one occasion Robertson was ordered to 
display his phantasmagoria before the emperor 
and empress in the imperial library. After he 
had done so, and been well rewarded, while he 
was packing up his apparatus, helped by his 
wife and his assistant, he observed two ends of 
|acap projecting from behind a pillar. Moving 
his own place suddenly, he saw that it was 
the emperor himself, who was there playing 
the eavesdropper upon him. Without seem- 
ing to have noticed, he quietly warned his 
wite of his discovery ; but in another minute 
or two, the august spy was gone. 

M. Robertson had a coachman named Tim- 
aphe, aserf, He asked leave of absence to go 
aud pay his annual tribute to his mistress. 
Next day his eyes were very red. “My mis- 
tress,” he explained, with a great lump in his 
| throat choking his voice, “said that I did 
not take her enough money, and ordered me 
|to be flogged.” He had been sent to the 
|stable to be flogged with hard thongs, and 
the pitiless old woman had gone down herself 
| afterwards, and had put on her spectacles to 
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satisfy herself that his back had been scored 
sufficiently. 

Such was the civilisation of the Russian 
empire fifty years ago. It is twenty-two 
years since M. Robertson’s experience was 


published. How closely it resembies that of 


modern residents and travellers. 


| MISTRESS HANNAH WOOLLEY. 


BerorEus is ashabby-looking little old book, 
| but bearing as frontispiece the pleasant coun- 
| tenance of a middle-aged woman—she must 
have been good-looking in her youth—with 
pearls round her neck, and pearl-drops in her 
ears, and her hair in little ringlets; and on the 
opposite page we find that this is the lively 
effigy, as they would have called it in those 
days, of Mrs. Hannah Woolley, a lady who 
in the turbulent days of the parliament, kept 
a ladies’ school, and then became waiting- 
| gentlewoman to a person of quality; and 
who, during the Protectorate, kept, with her 
husband, a large school at Hackney, and 
initiated young ladies into all the mysteries 
of the still and stewpan, together with the 
more pleasant arts of making rock-work, wax- 
| work, cabinet-work, bugle-work, upon wires or 
otherwise, together with marveilous flowers 
of various colours, made of wire and isinglass. 
Mrs. Hannah Woolley was an important 
| person in her day—known, she tells us, by 
one or two smaller publications, and, by ear- 
nest entreaties of many friends—her publisher 
| being one of them—she began to write this 
curious little book, which she entitles The 
Gentlewoman’s Companion, and Guide to the 
| Female Sex—sixteen hundred and seventy- 
| two—a pleasant manual of all things neces- 
sary for the young lady two hundred years 
ago to learn; together with instructions for 
behaviour, instructions in letter-writing, and 
a choice collection of recipes both for the sick 
and well, both for lemon-cream and for 
een: She relates to us how she 
came mistress of such varied information ; 
which was based upon experience acquired 
between sixteen hundred and forty-two to 
sixteen hundred and seventy-two—a period 
of thirty years. She tells us she lost both 
parents while very young, “and before I 
was fifteen was entrusted to keep a little 
school, in which I continued two years. 
Then a noble lady, finding I understood 
Italian, and could dance, sing, and play, took 
me to be governess to her young daughter. 
On this lady’s death, another honourable lady 
took me as governess, and when tlie children 
had grown up, I became her stewardess and 
secretary, writing all my lady’s letters.” 
While in this situation, she benefited 
much by the conversation of divers in- 
genious persons, and was also often called 
upon to read aloud in French and English 
to her lady and her friends. She here 
also carved at table, and thus became 
initiated into all the mysteries of that im- 
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portant science, and competent to wing 
the partridge, rear the goose, sauce the 
capon, chine the salmon, barb the lobster, 
according to that approved vocabulary, as 
extensive almost as that of hawking and 
heraldry, and just about as unmeaning. 
Moreover, as in so large a household acci- 
dents were not of infrequent occurrence, and 
the lady was a genuine Lady Bountiful, she 
obtained in addition great knowledge of 
physick and chirurgery. Thus qualified, our 
Hannah soon after married. Her husband, 
had been master of Saffron Walden free school, 
but set up on his own account. Some years 
after they removed to Hackney, and there 
had a large school, sometimes of sixty chil- 
dren. How long she resided there, she does 
not inform us, nor the date of her husband’s 
death ; but, she sadly concludes, “ As I have 
taken great pains for an honest livelihood, so 
the hand of the Almighty hath exercised me 
with all manner of afflictions, by death of 
pareuts when very young, by loss of children, 
husband, friends, estate, and very much sick- 
ness, whereby I was disenabled from my 
employment.” She therefore feels, that as 
she may lay claim to some experience, so, she 
trusts, she may be considered qualitied to 
give such rules to ladies, gentlewomen, and 
young maidens, as may be their perfect guide 
in all ages and conditions. 

The work begins with advice to young 
children ; in which the maxims, Cut or break 
your bread, and do not bite or gnaw it,— 
Never drink with your mouth full, &.,—all 
the rules which our grandfathers and great- 
grandmothers learnt from the pages of Eras- 
mus, down to Dilworth and Vyse, are to be 
found in order, The following rather long rule 
puts us in mind of those days of sturched for- 
mality when sons and daughters, although 
grown up, were expected to stand in their 
fathers’ presence : “ When you have dined or 
supped, rise from the table, and carry your 
plate or trencher with you, doing your obei- 
sance to the company, and then attend in 
the room until the rest rise.” 

The respect which young ladies are to show 
to their governess—the private governess is 
here meant—especially if she be elderly, seems 
to prove that governesses two hundred years 
ago occupied a higher station in the family 
than unfortunately they do now. The young 
lady is also admonished always to treat her 
servant with kindness, especially avoiding 
flying out into ill-humours while the im- 
portant business of the toilet is going on ; 
otherwise, as Mistress Hannah naively re- 
marks, you will cause her to serve you only 
for her own ends, and whilst you are making 
a wry face in the glass, she will make another 
behind your back. 

Respecting female education, Hannah 
Woolley’s ideas are greatly in advance of 
those of the frivolous, licentious age in which 
she wrote. But, there is reason to believe 
that women were far better educated during 
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the Parliamentary war and the Protectorate | 
than after the Restoration, when the habits 
and manners of a profligate court spread 
their baleful influence far and wide, and 
dressing and flirtations, visits to the park and 
new Exchange in the morning, and to the 
play in the afternoon, seemed a fine lady’s 
whole business. From an incidental remark, 
we find that even then girls, if educated 
at all, were taught Latin; for she bids 
them apply themselves to their grammars, 
and not to be discouraged in apprehending 





the first principles of the Latin tongue. 
She recommends the study, too, of the 
French and Italien, Signior Terriano, who 
hath lately published a grammar, being the 
best teacher of the latter, while Monsieur 
Mauger, who has also published a French 
grammar, is an excellent instructor in the 
latter. Hannah earnestly urges upon parents 
the importance of giving their daughters a 
really good education ; remarking, in phrase 
that in its forcible quaintness reminds us of 
Thomas Fuller, that too many parents, not ne- 
cessitous, “ suffer their children to spin away 
their precious time, or pore over a sampler 
untill they have pricked out the very date of 
their life.” In a short enumeration of books for 
young ladies’ reading, we find some rather 
voluminous works, and some very dry ; but 
Hannah Woolley is not at all of the Grad- 
grind school, for she boldly declares that it 
would be really injurious to proscribe fictitious 
works, and she points out how Cassandra, 
and Clelia, and the Grand Cyrus, and 
Parthenissa—those extravagant but fine old 
French romances—but above all the gorgeous 
and noble Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney, are 
indeed valuable ; for there are few ladies 
therein but are charactered as what they 
ought to be, while the magnanimity and 
courage of the men might entitle them to be 
worthy husbands to the most deserving of 
the sex. 

Fine needlework, and making pretty knick- 
knacks, are also to engage their attention ; 
and lessons are given in the latter part 
of the book how to make many pretty orna- 
ments. Among these we may mention the 
fashionable maduess of the day — Poticho- 
mania, or painting imitations of china upon 
glass. There is also a very good plan for 
making worsted fiowers, and minute direc- 
tions how to dress up fire-places for the 
summer in best rooms. Two hundred years 
ago the stove, even in the best room, greatly 
resembled a large fire-basket placed on four 
legs. This, when summer and cleaning-up time 
arrived, was carried away, and its place was 
supplied by large boughs. ‘The ingenuity of 
Mrs. Hannah Woolley suggested that a kind of 


| toilet. 





grotto might be formed there, by aid of moss 
and various kinds of shells. She accord- 
ingly gives directions how to make a very 
pretty piece of workmanship; and this be- 
came so popular that long after her book was 
out of print, and when, probably, her name was 


forgotten, the young ladies, as Spring drew 
nigh, set about stringing moss, sorting small 
shells, and making artificial coral with rosin 
and vermilion for fire-basket ornaments al- 
most down to the time when George the Third 
was king. 

We have next a chapter on general be- 
haviour ; and in it young ladies are especially 
warned against awkward shyness at first 
entering into company, which, she remarks, 
they generally make up for afterwards by too 
great forwardness. In illustration, she tells 
us how Dr. Heylin having to travel in a 
coach—this was before the days of flying 
coaches—with a young lady, was greatly 
vexed on setting out to find her so reserved 
and silent, but how ere long he found that 
when her tongue once began, there was no 
stopping it, for its continual clicking by the 
doctor's watch kept exact time for nine 
hours! Still, ladies are to talk, but they 
should avoid filling up a narrative with said 
he and said she; they are also to be par- 
ticular in giving each person the appropriate 
title. “In walking, always give your lady 
companion the right hand. If three walk 
together, the middle is the most honourable 
place ; if the ladies, at your entrance, do you 
the civility of rising, never sit down until 
they are seated.” ‘The following anticipates 
Chesterfield: “ If the lady you visit will do 
you the honour to accompany you out of the 
room, do not seem to oppose it, for that would 
imply she cubeeseod not what she went 
about; so receive the attention with thanks.” 

In her general rules for dress, Hannah 
Woolley is no Quakeress ; indeed, she thinks 
rich apparel and jewellery very proper, pro- 
vided too much time is not spent at the 
One piece of folly then recently 
introduced, excites her vehement indigna- 
tion—this is the fashion of wearing patches. 
From her remarks, we find that these were 
not only in the form of diamonds, half-moons, 
stars—such as our great-grandmothers wore 
—but were actually of all manner of animals, 
castles, and even a coach and horses. Indeed, 
she says, “ Such is the vanity and pride of some 
gentlewomen that they have in a manner 
abstracted Noah’s ark, and expressed a com- 
pendium on their foreheads and cheeks: 
there are birds, beasts, fishes, so that their 
faces may be termed a landscape of living 
creatures.” This practice, she says, much 
reminds her of the Indians, who paint 
animals upon their bodies; indeed, she 
naively adds, that were any one of these 
ladies born with half-moons, stars, castles, or 
coach and horses on their faces, they would 
give far more money to be freed from them 
than a seven years’ costly expense in follow- 
ing the fashion would amount to. 

Subsequently she enters her indignant 
protest against the practice of tight lacing, 
urging upon her young readers the danger- 
ous consequences of affecting to be as slender 
in the middle as the Strand maypole is 
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tall of its height. However, she adds,/ was indeed easy enough; but with the 


after all, mothers and nurses were chiefly 
in fault, for, “by cloistering you up in a steel 
or whalebone prison, they open a door to con- 
sumption and crookedness,” Many years have 
passed since this warning was given, and even 
now how little is it attended to! 


“pieces de resistance,” the goose, the turkey, 
sometimes the peacock, the lady carver’s 
literally hard work began. Then pinning up 
her ruffles that they might not dip into the 
gravy, and spreading the large napkin, “ bib- 
fashion,” over the rich stomacher or breast- 


The very heading of the following chapter! knots, the fair carver stood up and sawed 


shows how important the subject of which it 
treats was considered. It is entitled, “ Choice 


away with the sabre-like knife at the huge 
bird, and numerous are the directions here 


observations for a gentlewoman’s behaviour| given how to carve them, and how to serve 


at table.” The first rule is, “Never press 
forward for a chief place, but seem to be per- 
suaded with some difficulty to be seated ;” 
then, “ Neither be forward to carve ; although 


the mistress, out of compliment, request you, | breast and leg. 
yet refuse.” The lady guest may, it appears, | 
help any one near her to any of the side! 


dishes, taking care, however, not to present it 
“on the point of the knife,” but it being 
‘*dexterously taken up by your knife or fork, 


to be laid on aclean plate, and thus presented.” | 


At the lady’s own table, however, she will be 
expected to carve the principal dishes, so 
“take care and carve well, for I have at 
dinner seen the good gentlewoman of the 
house sweat more in cutting up a fowl, than 
the cookmaid did in roasting it.” It is also 
“very comely to use a fork, for then the 
fingers will not be greased.” How evident is 
it from this, that “the fashion of forks,” said 
to have been introduced some thirty years 
before by Tom Coryat, of whimsical memory, 
had not, even at the Restoration, become 
thoroughly naturalised among us. “ If chicken 
broth be the first dish "—our forefathers at 
this time seem to have had their fish brought 
in with the second course—“and you would 
help your principal guest, remember the best 
piece is the breast. The legs and wings 
are next, but in boiled fow! the leg is 
preferred to the wing.” This chicken broth 
was a standing dish at our great grandfathers’ 
dinners ; indeed, the white chicken broth was 
considered a dainty dish to set before a king, 





the best pieces to the principal guests. 

“Of larger poultry the best piece is on 
the breast, for roast pig the ears, the jaws, 
and the crackling; for smaller fowls the 
Of fish the head is the best.” 
Fish does not, however, seem to have been 
greatly liked, and no wonder, since at the 
happy Restoration the nation was directed by 
royal authority duly to keep Lent, and then 
they doubtless had enough of it. 

But few kinds of fish were “ presentable ” 
at genteel tables : thus, cod, salmon, sturgeon, 
and carp, together with the only fish our 
forefathers really seem to have taken kindly 
to—eels—are the only fish mentioned here, 
and strangely they seem to have managed 
with them ; the salmon and large eels were 
baked, well stuffed with herbs and spice ; the 
sturgeon, or rather a piece, was stuck with 
cloves and roasted ; the carp was either 
baked in a pie with “good store of sweet 
butter, raisins of the sun, and orange peel, 
or put in the stew-pan with garlic and ancho- 
vies, and stewed in white wine; while the 
cod—the head of which seems the only part 
cared for—was boiled in wine and water, with 
spices and sweet herbs, and served with 
shrimps, poached eggs, and anchovies. This 
last was, however, the favourite dish, and our 
authoress tells us it was dressed in so expen- 
sive a manner at some of the fish-ordinaries 
then celebrated in London, that a properly 
dressed cod’s head, in Old or New Fish 
Street, hath made many a gallant’s pocket to 


Charles the Second preferring it to every| bleed freely. If a fish-pie be put before the 
other kind of “spoon meat,” as soups were | carver, then it is proper enough to use your 
then called. Hannah Woolley, in her sub-| knife; but, if otherwise, serve it with your 


joined recipes, gives us two methods of making 


fork and spoon—fish-slices were for a long 


it. The most elaborate of the two shall be|time after unthought-of—laying it hand- 


presented to our readers, as a specimen of the 
kind of cookery patronised at the court of 
Charles the Second : 

“Take three chickens, three pints of strong 
broth, and a quart of white wine. Stew them 
with a quarter of a pound of dates, a quarter 
of a pound of white sugar, some mace, the 
marrow of three marrow bones, and a handful 
of white endive. Then take the yolks of ten 
eggs, and thicken the broth therewith.” A 
tolerably rich chicken broth this, with wine, 
marrow, and sugar ; but our forefathers from 
the earliest. times, had emphatically a sweet 
tooth, and it is amusing in looking over these 
old cookery books, how certain we are to find 
loaf sugar, or “raisins of the sun,” in every 
made dish. The serving of these spoon-meats 





somely on a plate with sauce, and so present 
it. But should there be olives on the table, 
use your spoon, and not your fork, lest you 
become the laugh of the whole table. 

The duty of the mistress having been thus 
set forth, the guests are next instructed. 
Never ask for dainties, and if pressed to 
choose, say,—‘* Madam, I am indifferent : or, 
Your ladyship’s choice shall be mine.” We 
should scarcely have expected to find the same 
caution addressed to ladies, as had been given 
to children just released from the nursery, 
but, “cut or break your bread—do not bite 
it ;” together with, “gnaw no bones with your 
teeth,” actually occur in this very chapter. It 
would appear too, from the following direc- 
tion, that although the general appointments 



























































Charles Dickens.} 
of the dinner-table were handsome, there 
were no extra spoons, but, in serving, each 
guest was compelled to make use of his own. 
“Tf you serve yourself to a dish that is near 
you, take whatever you want, at once, for it 
is not civil to be twice in a dish. Wipe your 
spoon every time you put it into the dish, 
otherwise you may offend squeamish 
stomachs ! ” Guests are to guard against eating 
as though they had kept fast for three days 
in order to do justice to their good cheer ; but, 
at the same time, to eat too sparingly looks as 
though you disliked the meat, or the cooking; 
and such folk are always laughed at, like the 
lady who, to show her high-breeding, instead 
of eating her peas with a spoon, cut them, 
and took up half a one at a time on the point 
-f her fork ; or that old lady who, determining 


vo be * prodigious genteel,” and at the same | 


time feeling no inclination for a fast, made a 
hearty meal on “corned beef and cabbage,” 
before she went toa grand entertainment, all 
unconscious that a piece of the cabbage had 
lodged in the folds of her ruff. And then, 
how, when dainty after dainty was pressed 
upon her, and she, to the great vexation of her 
entertainer, took only infinitesimal morsels, 
protesting that she had already eaten the 


whole leg of a lark, a gentleman who sat 


next her, out of patience with her folly, pulled 


the piece of cabbage from her ruff, remarking, 


“Yes, here is one of its feathers.” With 
some general rules, among which is this 


direction—“If you sit next to a person of 


honour it will behove you not to receive 
your drink on that side’—Hannah Woolley 
concludes this important chapter. 

We are sorry that she did not here enter 
upon the minutiz of after-dinner forms. 
From a later publication we find that first 
before the cloth was removed—“ drawn” is 


the word,—a silver salver or basin was 
carried round, filled with perfumed water, 


into which the guests dipped their nap- 
kins and wiped their fingers. We 


banquet.” 


ance, 


being filled with flowers. 


MISTRESS HANNAH WOOLLEY. 


also 
find that, at this period, the dessert was only 
occasionally provided, and these but for 
very grand dinners, when it was called “a 
In her second book, published 
about ten years later, and entitled The 
Queen-like Closet, she gives very curious 
directions how to set out a banquet. From 
these we find that it chiefly consisted of pre- 
served fruits, except, during summer, when 
strawberries and cream, or cherries, and rather 
later, apricots and peaches, make their appear- 
Large trays, mostly square, roughly 
made of wood, were to be provided, and into 
these the dishes were to fit, rising higher 
towards the middle, the spaces between them 
€ The outer row of 
dishes held fresh fruit, or the smaller kinds of 
preserves ; the inner row, such delicacies as 
a whole red quince, apricots in jelly, or 
oranges after the Portugal fashion ; while the 
middle dish, which was raised above the rest, 
and should, by rights, be a fair china dish, 
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was to present a miscellany of sweets ; among 
which almond-rocks, and variously coloured 
candied fruits and comfits, were sure to be 
found. The banquet being thus set out, the 
| tray was carried in by one or two stout foot- 
|men, and placed upon the table as soon as the 
cloth was removed. “The banquet,” our 
jauthoress instances us, “may also be placed 
| before guests who come for an afternoon’s 
| visit,” especially if it be a fasting-day and 
somewhat is needed to stay their stomachs 
before supper ; and doubtless on such occasions, 
|tea and coffee having scarcely made their 
appearance then, save at the coffee-houses, 
\full justice was done to these sugared de- 
licacies. 

We have next a rather dull chapter ‘on 
jensamples for imitation by the ladies, in 
which Cornelia and Queen Esther, Octavia, 
Judith and Penelope, with some half-a-dozen 
modern paragons—are held up to admi- 
ration. This chapter—which perhaps was not 
written by the ingenious Mrs. Hannah 
Woolley, but, as was often the case, by some 
literary hack—is followed by more pleasant 
ones, giving minute information how to make 
almond puddings, and almond creams, and 
quince jellies, and quince marmalade, and a 
tart of green peas,—a work of supererogation 
this, we think—and a grand sallet, which was 
to be composed of almonds, raisins, olives, 
cucumbers, samphire, sliced lemon, and half a 
dozen more heterogeneous articles, each 
placed in order round the dish, and a wax 
tree pasted to the dish in the middle. Then 
there are rules for the dairy ; a very sensible 
chapter on the care of sick people, and a most 
valuable one, as her fair readers doubtless 
thought, on distilling. 

The chapter on the duties of servants 
is curious for the incidental glimpses we 
obtain of housekeeping two hundred years 
ago. The waiting gentlewoman stands 
highest, and she appears to have occupied 
a station very similar to that of a lady’s 
companion. She must write well, and 
in good English too, for she may have to 
conduct her lady’s correspondence. If she 
can read well aloud, so much the better, 
and also carve well. She should be able 
to preserve well, and do various kinds of 
fine needlework ; and she should also know 
how to dress the lady. This last requi- 
site seems tou us very menial compared with 
her other occupations ; but such it does not 
seem to have been considered at a time when 
ladies in waiting at court actually were 
waiting women to the queen, and stood hold- 
ing the robe or the mantle while another 
laced the boddice, after performing the literal 
duties of the lady’s maid. The housekeeper 
is next in rank,and very multifarious are her 
duties. In addition to-the general super- 
intendence of the household, she must pre- 
serve well, have a competent knowledge of 
distillery, also of making cates and spoon- 
meats; moreover, she should also make 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


[Conducted by 


salves and ointments for the poor, since good | to turn over his stores. At the publishers in 


and charitable ladies do commonly make this 
part of their housekeeper’s business. 

There are no rules for housemaids ; for 
this class of servants was unknown. There 
were no carpets to sweep; for the few that 


were used were the small Turkey carpets, | 
and these were laid down when required, | 


and taken up and shaken and beaten ; there 
was no furniture to rub, for mahogany was 
only very slowly coming into use ; and there 
were no bright stoves to clean, for the stove, 


even in the withdrawing room, was, as we| 
have said, merely a fire-basket on four legs. | 


So the few remaining housemaid duties were 
performed by the chambermaid, and very 


specific is the enumeration of her duties. | 


She must first have some knowledge of dress- 
ing, that, in the event of the absence of the 


waiting gentlewoman, she may supply her | 


place. She must keep the chambers clean, 
and well-dusted, attend to the bed-linen, do 
plain needlework, and know how to wash 
lawn, point, and laces, those three most 
valuable articles of a lady’s wardrobe, and 
which were never allowed to go into the 
laundry. She must also be able to wash 
white and black sarcenet ; and minute direc- 
tions are given how this is to be done. The 
sarcenet of this time was very different to the 
modern. Its texture was almost that of gros- 
de-Naples, but much more glossy, owing to 
the fine Italian silk of which it was made, 
and its price was proportionably high. This 
sarcenet was used for hoods for summer wear, 
and this style of head-dress continued down 
to the days of the Spectator, where the reader 
will probably remember the gratification he 
expresses at the introduction of hoods of 
various colours, remarking that the pit at the 
theatre appeared like a gay flower-bed. The 
chambermaid is also to be able to wait at the 
table if need should require. This was 


doubtless only when the lady dined with her | 


female friends, in her own chamber. 
The chapter contains some excellent advice 


to mistresses, urging them to watch over the | 


welfare of their servants, and encourage the 
deserving by little presents. They are also to 
watch as much as may be, that they do not fall 
into bad company ; and if the young woman 
is likely to marry suitably, to be sure and 
make her some useful present towards house- 
keeping, and, if a valued servant, to give her 
her wedding dinner. These are pleasant 
traits of domestic life in the past, and 
of the kindly feeling that existed between 
mistress and servant. 





TO HANG OR NOT TO HANG. 


Ir you walk up that handsome street the 
Fossés du Chapeau-Rouge, Bordeaux, you 
will pass, on your left, the shop of Monsieur 
P. Chaumas, Libraire-Editeur, or bookselling- 
publisher ; and you will probably inspect his 
window on your way, if you do not step in 





provincial towns in France, especially in 
those which are the capital of their depart- 
ment, you will often light upon curious in- 
formation, which you may search in vain for 
|in the metropolis. M. Chaumas may fairly 
boast of his departmental treasures, having 
rendered good service to the literature of the 
Gironde. He now announces, in three sous 
numbers, an autobiography which, when com- 
pleted, will prove one of the most remark- 
able illustrations of criminal justice hitherto 
recorded—injustice was the word at the tip of 
my pen. It is to be completed with portrait, 
correspondence, fac-similes, and all the rest 
of it. I am not aware whether the first 
number of this stirring history has yet ap- 
peared—TI believe not. Meanwhile, I 
sketch the leading events of the drama, 
which one of its principal actors proposes 
shortly to relate in full :— 

Claude Gay, an old man of seventy, ailing 
and infirm, lived alone in an isolated cottage 
in the midst of a wood in the commune of 
Le Fieu, in the arrondissement of Libourne. 
He had sold this cottage and the small 
piece of land belonging to it to Lesnier the 
Son, a schoolmaster, for the moderate life- 
annuity of six franes seventy-five centimes 
per month. In the night of the fifteenth to 
the sixteenth of November, eighteen hundred 
and forty-seven, the inhabitants of the bourg 
of Le Fieu were awakened by a conflagration 
which burst forth from Gay’s dwelling. The 
cottage, which was built of clay and wood, 
was soon destroyed by the flames. The body of 
the proprietor was found stretched at the 
entrance, with his feet on the threshold and 
his head on the floor of the only chamber of 
which his house consisted. After a post- 
mortem examination, the medical men de- 
clared that death had been occasioned by 
violence. 

One Louis Daignaud deposed that, that 
|same night he had been stopped by Lesnier 
the Son, the schoolmaster, and his father. 
Worse than that, Marie (born) Cessac (a 
|married Frenchwoman never so completely 
| drops her maiden name as an Englishwoman 
| does)—Marie Cessac, the wife of a public- 
| house keeper named Lespagne, but who was 
{not living with her husband, having ap- 
|parently been discarded by him, and who 
|had entered into an improper intercourse 
|with the younger Lesnier, denounced him, 
| her paramour, as the murderer of Gay. 

This double testimony, added to the interest 
which the younger Lesnier had in the death 
of his annuitant, Claude Gay, were the cause 
of his being condemned, on the second of 
July, eighteen hundred and forty-eight, to 
hard labour for life by the Court of Assize 
of the Department of La Gironde. In Eng- 
land he would probably have been sen- 
tenced to death, and the sentence would 
have been carried into execution. Mister 
Caleraft’s experienced adroitness would 
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have spared all trouble of reconsidering | 
the judgment, and have saved the convict | 
many years of indescribabletorture. Lesnier 
senior, who had to stand in the dock by the 
side of his son, on the charge of complicity, | 
was acquitted by the same verdict which | 
condemned his son. 

The son protested his innocence of the| 
murder—energetically, persistently, and des- 
perately—in vain. On the twenty-seventh 
of January, eighteen hundred and forty-nine, | 
he was taken to the bagne, or convict depot, | 
of Rochefort. He was at once loaded with | 
double chains on account of the gravity of| 
the crimes for which he had been condemned | 
—no less than arson and murder; he was! 
made to wear the yellow coat, the badge of 
the most atrocious and most dangerous cri- | 
minals. He spent two years and a-half thus, 
and was then transferred to the bagne of | 
Brest, in consequence of the suppression of | 
that at Rochefort. 

Subsequently he experienced a slight ameli- | 
oration of his lot, which he owed rather to | 
his educational acquirements than to his con- | 
tinued: protestations of innocence. He was 
found useful in helping to keep the prison 
accounts. Who believes the protested inno- 
cence of persons convicted of, or evenseriously 
charged with, any grave offence? No one—| 
not even dearest friends and relatives. They 
like the protest to be made, for form’s sake, 
because it gives them a pretext for hoping | 
against hope, for cheating their own affec- 
tionate hearts—for screening, by the shadow 
of a shade, the full blaze of certainty which 
pours down its rays on the culprit’s guilt ; 
but they do not believe it at the bottom of 
their hearts. It is said that genuine inno- 
cence pleads with such touching and per- 
suasive accents as to carry their own proof 
with them, and to be irresistible. But history 
proves the contrary. To avoid alluding to 
any sad mistakes that have been made in 
hanging innocent people in England, there is 
a tradition that, many years since,a man was 
executed at Calais for the murder of his own 
brother. The alleged subject of dispute was 

roperty, to be divided between himself, his 
rother, and his father. He persisted in 
declaring his innocence. On the scaffold, to 
the very last moment, the priest kept shouting 
in his ear, “Confess! confess!” His last 
words, just before the axe fell, were, “I have 
nothing to confess! I did not murder my 
brother!” No one believed him: but, after 
a time, the father on his deathbed voluntarily 
confessed that he had murdered one son, and 
allowed the other to be beheaded unjustly. 
Montbailly, accused of parricide, protested 
against the charge with the utmost earnest- 
ness possible; but he was broken on the 
wheel and burnt alive, nevertheless. Even 
on the scaffold, and pressed importunately by 
the attendant minister, his reply was, “ You 
want me to say that Iam guilty. I will con- 
sent to do so, if you will take upon yourself, 
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before God, the responsibility of the lie 
which you urge me to tell.” It is doubtful 
whether anyone believed Lesnier to be |} 
innocent, except his father, who had personal _|| 
knowledge of the falseness of Daignaud’s || 
evidence, and, perhaps his counsel, M. || 
Gergerés, to whom he wrote some remark- || 
able letters. | 

Read only this: “Monsieur, I thank you || 
infinitely for the good advice you give me, || 
and will endeavour to derive from it the || 
strength necessary to bear the trials which 
Providence has put upon me. I have had || 
my faults: I have yielded to all the errors of 
youth, but I am not criminal, and I cannot | 
accept, as an expiation of those errors, the 
punishment which is now inflicted on me. I 
deplore the blindness of my judges, who have || 
been led into a fatal mistake by two depo- | 
sitions, which you cannot help remembering. 
In my position I should be an ingrate if I 
failed to conduct myself well. Monsieur the 
Commissaire of the Marine has granted me a 
great favour; he has employed me in writing: 
I seem to find myself again in my usual 
sphere. Iam resigned, and await with con- 
fidence the accomplishment of the designs of 
Providence.” In writing to Monsieur the 
Procureur Imperial at Brest, Lesnier stated 
that “the idea of his father was the only 
thing that sustained him—without that idea, 
he should have long ago contrived to destroy 
himself.” Let us not throw the first stone of 
reproach at the projected, or rather supposed, 
suicide till we ourselves have passed through 
some similar ordeal, His working days inthe | 
bureaux were bearable; his nights and his | 
Sundays, spent in the midst of convicts, are | 
represented as a succession of anguish and 
torture. Lesnier was thus civilly dead, 
and plunged in a terrestrial hell for seven 
years. 

The father, meanwhile at liberty, sought 
for the means of justifying his son, if such 
were to be found. Success at last attended 
his efforts. Lespagne and his wife quarrelled ; 
she threw the secret, like a stone, at his head, 
and it went further than she intended. Louis 
Daignaud committed himself by imprudent 
talk. He let out that, at the time of the 
murder, he was indebted to Lespagne in the | 
sum of fifteen francs, and that, to avoida | 
seizure for the same, he consented to state 
that he met the two Lesniers that fatal night. 
The woman Lespagne, tired of her passing 
acquaintance (lust akin to hate), and desirous 
of returning to her husband’s house, had -| 
screened him, Lespagne, the real murderer, | 
by fixing the charge on young Lesnier. An 
inquiry took place, which resulted in sending 
Lespagne, his wife, and Daignaud before the 
Court of Assizes of La Gironde—Lespagne as 
the perpetrator of the murder of Claude Gay, 
and of the fire, and also as a suborner of false 
witnesses, and the woman Lespagne and 
Daignaud as guilty of false witness. The 
trial excited, in the city of Bordeaux and its 
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environs, an interest which will be easily | 
understood, and which filled the hall with an | 
anxious and overflowing throng. The bitter | 
reproaches which Lesnier’s advocate directly | 
addressed against the three accused were 
richly deserved, although they do not accord | 
with our forms of criminal justice. Monsieur | 
the President Delange summed up. The jury, 
after an hour and half’s consideration, replied 
negatively to the questions of homicide and 
incendiarism relative to Lespagne, and affir- 
matively to those of blows resulting in death, 
without the intention of causing it, and of 
subornation of false witnesses. The woman 
Lespagne and Daignaud were declared guilty 
of false witness. Attenuating circumstances 
were admitted in favour of the three accused. 
In consequence of this verdict, the three 
accused were each condemned to twenty 
years of hard labour. 

What the“attenuating circumstances” were, 
Heaven may know, but no mortal can guess, 
unless M. Lesnier will havethe magnanimity to | 
suggest any in his forthcoming autobiography. 
All that one is able to make out of the meaning 
of “ attenuating circumstances” in France is, 
that they are the representatives, in so many 
letters and syllables, of an unwillingness to 
strike the last irrevocable blow ; they are the 
sobering influence which time interposes be- 
tween the commission of a crime and its 
punishment ; they are the angels of mercy 
who shout to justice, “ Beware lest preventive 
punishment become revenge and retaliation !” 
they are benevolent fictions raised to temper 
the severity of deserved retribution ; they are 
the John Does and the Richard Roes of 
judicial forbearance. 

M. Gergerés instituted proceedings at civil 
law demanding the sum of fifty thousand 
francs damages. The court, in a subsequent 
audience devoted to this decision, allowed 
ten thousand francs damages to Lesnier. It 
now rests with the supreme court (perhaps it 
may be done already) to cancel the sentence 
of July eighteen hundred and forty-eight, as 
irreconcilable with that of March, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, and to remand the 
accused before a new court, to pronounce a 
final and definitive judgment on their fate. 
The man Lespagne will probably get hard 
labour for life. 

The immense revulsion in the tide of Les- 
nier’s existence can be appreciated only by 
himself; and scarcely by himself, yet. It 
takes time for such a series of events to fer- 
ment, and work themselves clear, in a man’s 








thoughts and feelings. Lookers on can only 
say, that if similar judicial errors are happily 
becoming rarer from year to year, the real 
point to be arrived at is, to make their com- 
mission impossible. Again, too, that if com- 
mitted, they should not be irretrievable. No 
man living can be secure that he shall never 
be the object of unfounded accusations ; no 
man can be sure of not being surprised, un- 
consciously mixed up with doubtful and even 





suspicious circumstances. And if things go 
wrong ; if a sentence past recal is pronounced 
—without entertaining the entire abolition of 
the punishment of death in certain cases—the 
facts thus briefly related are sufficient to make 
us ponder seriously the question, whether 
we have a right to hang, or not, criminals 
who have been found guilty of murder, by 
twelve men of fallible judgment, except upon 
evidence that amounts to demonstration of 
guilt. 

The newspapers report that one of the jury, 
who condemned Lesnier, went and shook hands 
with him, expressing at the same time his re- 
grets and his felicitations. We can sympathise 
with the tempest and struggle in that juror’s 
mind, and congratulate him on the happiness 
he must feel now, on remembering that 
Lesnier was only sentenced to hard labour 
for life. But the judge who has ever 
hung an innocent man—can he banish 
from his presence, by night or by day, the 
earnest, tearful, pale, protesting phantom, 
to whom the last words he deigned to 
address were, “the Lord have mercy on 
YOUR souL!” 


Ina French newspaper, bearing the date 
of July the eleventh, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, appears the following :—*“ By order 
of the Emperor, his Excellency the Minister 
of Agriculture, Commerce, and Public Works, 
has just named Monsieur Lesnier, Son, 
government commissary to the coal-mine 
company of La Mayenne and La Sarthe. 
Monsieur Lesnier, late schoolmaster, con- 
demned in eighteen hundred and forty-seven 
to hard labour for life for murder and arson, 
had, by his exemplary conduct, merited the 
confidence of the commissaire of the Bagne, 
who employed him in his office when, seven 
years after his condemnation, his innocence 
was completely demonstrated, thanks to the 
pious and active devotion of his father. In 
consequence of a judgment pronounced 
against the real perpetrators of the double 
crime, whose manceuvres had misled the 
authorities, he has been discharged, by a 
decree of the Court of Assizes ‘of the Haute 
Garonne of the twenty-seventh of June, 
from the accusation brought against him. 
This formal reparation did not completely 
pay the debt owed by society ; and it has 
been the wish of his majesty, in giving M. 
Lesnier an honourable employment, to 
repair the ruin brought upon him by a fatal 
judicial error.” 

This is satisfactory, and as it should he. 
But if M. Lesnier, instead of being con- 
demned to forced work for life, had been 
buried in quicklime within the precincts 
of a jail, all the reparation that society 
and the Secretary of State could have 
made would be the restoration of what re- 
mained of his remains to his friends, to 
receive the posthumous compliment cf decent 
burial. 
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